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- Service to the Family by the Public Library 
By PAUL GRATKE® 


Public librarians have a feeling of professional achievement when they 
see a family group walking into the library. Many families have the 
library habit of regular visits to pick up reading material of particular 
interest to each member of the family—the sports and handicraft things 
for dad, latest books on interior decorating and nutrition for mother, 
what’s going on in the world of science for junior, and the latest styles 
for sister. In libraries, this kind of family usage is a goal which we are 
constantly trying to achieve and is the result of many hours of sound 
public relations on the part of enthusiastic librarians. The family and the 
public library—two institutions devoted to the future. 


Yes, the public librarians are concerned with the family as an institu- 
tion. The problems, internal and external, that directly affect the family 
require, however, special attention and consideration. Identifying those 
areas of common concern to families is a beginning step. 

Several years ago, Richard E. Krug, City Librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, recognized the need to bring together the materials re- 
lated to family needs and did something about it. All materials identified 
as of interest to the homemaker were brought together—books on nutri- 
tion and child care, cookbooks, consumer information and buying guides, 
interior decoration, home care and repair. Books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets on all these subjects are being integrated into the “Homemakers’ 
Center.” 


Cecile Fox, in charge of the “Center,” has organized and developed this 
service so that, when the family comes to the library for literature on 
home problems, the material they want has been brought together, in- 
dexed, and organized for their use. Pamphlets form a most important part 
of this collection, pamphlets on every phase of homemaking, which have 
been gathered from all parts of the world. This concentration of infor- 
mation takes time and know-how to prepare. New and more exact subject 
headings have had to be developed for the pamphlet files. Also required 
is an alertness to publications available from unusual sources, such as 
manufacturers, government agencies, and pamphlets issued privately. 
Originality in library techniques and experimentation with new ideas 
provide Miss Fox with a continuing challenge in the development of the 
“Homemakers’ Center.” 


* Librarian, Philosophy, Religion, and Education Dept., Milwaukee Public Library. 
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Material relating to education for family life and child psychology is 
primarily located in the Education Department, where the staff assembles 
materials, including books, periodicals, and, of course, those thousands 
of pamphlets from every corner of the country. 

Both the Education Department and “Homemakers’ Center” staff work 
closely with local organizations in which families actively participate, 
such as churches, parent-teacher associations, and service clubs. 

As a special service to the busy parent, the Milwaukee Public Library 
extended its pamphlet loan policy five years ago to include the sale, at 
cost, of useful pamphlets to the homemaker. Pamphlets which could not 
be purchased from any local retail outlet are included. The selection is 
kept to the best two or three pamphlets available on each subject. The 
response from the public has been that fathers and mothers often borrow 
several pamphlets and, when returning them, they will buy a copy of the 
ones to which they want to make future reference. The specific problems 
facing the family can be more easily understood by many patrons in 
pamphlet form, and many pamphlets deal with specific questions, as 
“Why Do Children Lie?” “Why Do Children Steal?” “Why Do Children 
Have Fears?” “What is the Emotional Climate in the Home?” Other sub- 
jects include “Democracy in the Home,” “Relationships Between Father 
and Mother,” “Grandparents,” and “Dad’s Role in the Family.” These 
pamphlets, which formerly had to be written for by the patron directly 
to the publishers, are now available from his public library. They may be 
borrowed or bought outright from the library. Thousands of Milwaukee 
families are making use of this service. 

A study of the use of the sale pamphlet service by the public indicated 
that some problems were of particular concern and, as a result, entire 
packets of materials were developed to cover certain common areas of 
interest. The local Y.M.C.A. was planning a course for fathers and their 
adolescent sons dealing with the problems of growing into manhood. The 
Y.M.C.A. asked the library to prepare a packet on this subject. The result 
was our packet, “The Amazing Thing Is You,” which contains pamphlets 
and reprints from magazines for fathers and their boys. Because that 
packet was fulfilling a real need, the Municipal Recreation Department, 
in developing its new course for mothers and their adolescent daughters, 
asked us to prepare a similar packet for them, which was entitled “About 
You.” 

Hundreds of these packets are distributed annually. Their cheerful and 
colorful covers have been printed by the library printer. Each packet 
includes a list of additional readings and related reading of books and 
magazines in the library. We know the lists are used because people 
often bring them with them when they come to the library. 

As a result, other packets are now available or are in the process of 
preparation. These include a series of four entitled “Growing Together,” 
which is prepared in co-operation with the City Council of Parents and 
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Teachers. The subtitles are “Preschool Child,” “Discipline,” “Family 
Recreation” (in preparation), and “Sex Education of Children” (in 
preparation ). 

Two packets prepared in co-operation with the Milwaukee Health 
Department are entitled “It’s a Date” and “Side by Side.” The former 
deals with courtship and the latter with marriage. 

A packet entitled “This Beloved Child,” prepared in co-operation with 
the Milwaukee County Association for Retarded Children, is addressed 
particularly to the parents of mentally retarded children. Another packet 
entitled “New Horizons” is in preparation on the subject of epilepsy and 
is prepared for the parents of the epileptic child. These packets, contain- 
ing the best materials we could find on the subject, are made available 
at cost through the library. 

As new materials related to the family are received, they are evaluated 
carefully in relation to the materials already on hand. Often the newer 
material is inferior and is discarded. At other times, the newer materials 
result in discarding older and out-of-date titles. 

New materials are also examined with the possibility of publicity in 
mind. They are discussed with the Publications and Exhibits Depart- 
ment. When a pamphlet or book deals with one specific subject, we may 
have a spot radio and TV announcement. An example of such a particular 
publication was the pamphlet entitled “Shoes,” in the Better Buymanship 
Booklets series published by the Household Finance Corporation. Other 
timely subjects may lend themselves to a television interview, as was 
done on a Bob Heiss program over WTMJ-TV with “Facts About 
Alcohol,” one of the Life Adjustment Booklets published by Science 
Research Associates. A particularly knotty problem in child care is disci- 
pline, and when Ione Quinby Griggs devoted her full column in the Mil- 
waukee Journal's Green Sheet to the new pamphlet, “A Guide to Better 
Discipline,” one of the Better Living Booklets series, the Public Library 
received an immediate response in request for copies. 

The entire library system benefits from this integration of service to 
the family because materials may be borrowed by any neighborhood 
library for patrons in its community or purchased by patrons through 
their neighborhood library. Many neighborhood librarians are themselves 
expanding their own programs. The Green Bay Avenue Neighborhood 
Library has a Mothers’ Club. The South Side Neighborhood Library also 
has a series for mothers of preschool children. The children’s librarians 
hold story hours for the young fry, while the mothers discuss their prob- 
lems. The North Milwaukee Neighborhood Library has a discussion 
group on teen-age problems in co-operation with the Family Life Educa- 
tion Service of the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School. 

Basic policies have been to work with other groups which are also 
working with families, to co-ordinate our services with other community 
projects, and to co-operate with other mass communication media in tell- 
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ing ‘the story that the printed word is on the job of informing families 
on many important subjects. 

A good deal of thinking and hard work has gone into the planning of 
service to the family as an institution. More and more time goes into 
evaluation of materials, promotion of the service, and community con- 
tacts. The time already spent and which continues to be given to this 
service is a good investment. 

When a family comes now to our library, we are convinced that in this 
service “something has been added” which brings the family and the 
library closer together. 





Family Living and the Children’s Library 
By NORMA RATHBUN® 


Children’s books have much to offer toward family living, and libraries 
are working with parents and young people to bring books and families 
together in rewarding rapport in the many ways in which books are 
essential to our family life. 

The visit to the library is often a family affair, with parents and chil- 
dren coming together to choose books for the family’s reading. Many 
libraries recognize this and have informal arrangements of chairs, and 
tables, and books where the whole family may browse through, and dip 
in, and sample books which will be the reading fare of the family. 

And these books, chosen in this informal friendliness with the assist- 
ance of an interested librarian who has a knowledge of both books and 
child psychology, will fill many essential family needs. 

There will be those for. the family to read aloud together. Reading 
aloud is not only a very good way of introducing children to good books 
and the joy of reading, but it is recreational activity which draws the 
family close together. Parents who have found their family breaking apart 
long before it needs to, with each member going his separate way, have 
found in books the common ground for sharing experiences. And the 
experience of books is valuable too because it offers a chance for family 
discussion of the problems and ideas presented in the book, and often 
affords the best method of pointing out those values which are the basis 
of a good life. Among the many books which parents will find to guide 
them are Annis Duff's Bequest of Wings and Margaret Martignoni’s 
Family Reading and Storytelling. 

The family comes to the library for books to use in other activities of 
family life. Here they find excellent books on the hobbies and crafts 
which families can share together. The stamp-collecting hobby or the 
family puppet production grows in scope and interest when Dad and 
Junior discover and share together the new book which brings new 
information and ideas. 


* Chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee Public Library. 
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The children’s party or the teen-age party in the newly remodeled 
recreation room, perhaps accomplished with the plans and ideas found 
in a book, seems less an ordeal when parents and children plan together, 
assisted by the books on games, dances, and parties found in the chil- 
dren’s collection. 

And these helps from books are not limited to parents within their 
families. Children’s librarians are working with those parents who are 
leaders of all types of youth groups. Den mothers, and leaders of Brownie 
groups, and leaders for older Scout groups, to give only a few examples, 
find the children’s librarian ready to give much assistance, and in many 
places the children’s librarians serve as the counselor for the Reading 
Merit Badge. 

The use of these books and the assistance offered by the librarian 
extends to the professional youth group workers, who find the librarian 
an excellent source of material and assistance in the use of children’s 
literature. The children’s librarian is very often available for storytelling 
to many of these groups, or to give courses or guidance in storytelling. 

The children’s librarian works too with the shut-in and convalescent 
children of the community. To help keep the child mentally alert while 
he is kept at home is considered as important as caring for his physi- 
cal needs, and there are many services offered to the parents of these 
children by their libraries. One of the most popular lists offered by the 
Children’s Service of the Milwaukee Public Library is called “Horizons 
Unlimited” and was prepared in co-operation with the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Here are suggestions of books to read aloud, and for the child to 
read to himself; books to help with the crafts and hobbies, which a child 
can enjoy by himself or with his parents; and a listing of the library’s TV 
and radio programs for children. The library's television program on 
WCAN, “Crafts Through Books,” has been another way of helping shut- 
in children find the resources in books. 

The library has also reached shut-in children through a page about 
books in the Happy Ticker, a magazine for children published by the 
Wisconsin Heart Association. 

But no matter what the resources of the book collection are, or how 
much knowledge the children’s librarian has, both of books and children, 
books and reading cannot play their most essential part in family life 
unless the parent is made aware of the books available and their value 
to children. 

To give this knowledge to parents, children’s librarians give talks to 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, School and Home Societies, church 
groups, and many other groups of adults working with children. 

In Milwaukee, we have given a course for parents entitled “Your Child 
and His Books—a Positive Approach to Children’s Literature.” The course 
has been given as a library-sponsored activity and in co-operation with 
the Study Group program of both the Parent-Teacher Association and 
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School and Home Society. Another successful co-operative venture has 
been with the Family Life discussion group of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. While the children are with the children’s librarian in a story 
hour, their parents are meeting with another children’s librarian, discuss- 
ing those books which will help their child to learn to love books and 
help him master those developmental tasks which he must accomplish 
in growing up. 

In these courses, the parent has a brief survey of the vast heritage his 
child has in children’s literature, and acquires an appreciation of the 
skills of the author and the artist which have gone into a good book to 
make it distinctive from the flood of mediocre and trite books on the 
market. He is given criteria for judging a book and in what ways books 
contribute to his child’s needs. And parents often discover the richness 
they have themselves missed, and make sure that their children do not 
miss it also. 

Children’s librarians further provide help to parents by giving advice 
on what books to buy as gifts and how to most effectively build a home 
library. 

An important service of most libraries is the annual compilation of the 
books of the year which will make worth-while gifts. 

And lastly, but perhaps the most important place books have in family 
living, is the part they play in developing proper attitudes toward family 
life, the family life the young person will want and build for himself, for 
perhaps it is through the vicarious sharing of the experiences of fictional 
characters, or the lives of real people, that one can best understand what 
the values are which bring the security and understanding which result 
in a well adjusted personality, and the maturity necessary for good family 
living. 

In the books of Eleanor Estes, Laura Ingalls Wilder, and Rebecca 
Caudill, he will recognize that homes where there is “love and laughter 
- and gaiety” are often happier than homes without it, even when all mate- 
rial needs are more than amply supplied. 

He will learn to understand himself better and his position in the 
family when he recognizes his own problems of growing up in such books 
as Joseph Krumgold’s And Now, Miguel and Carol Brink’s Caddie Wood- 
lawn. It has helped many a young person to know that other young 
people have had the same problems. 

He will learn that there are many forms of courage, other than physical 
bravery, in books like Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain and Marguerite 
DeAngeli’s Door in the Wall. 

It is the attitudes engendered by good books, as well as the skills in 
hobbies and crafts learned from books, the enjoyment of good books as 
recreation, and the ability to judge and discriminate, which will help the 
young person of today grow into the successful parent of tomorrow. 
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A Parent Looks at the Library 
By ROBERT M. CARNES* 


Here is what one parent thinks about the part libraries play in the 
reading and recreational activities of his family. While we are quite 
aware of the important services the library makes available to children, 
young people, and adults, the paramount value of this service is most 
significant in the emotional, mental, and recreational life of the indi- 
viduals affected by it. 

My wife and I feel that we as children did not read all of the books 
we wanted to read. Through our three children, we have rediscovered a 
new wealth of enjoyment in children’s books of today. More than that, 
we have found that the great numbers of children’s books published 
today present a problem of selection that is a part of the educational 
value of their use. 

Naturally, there are more than a few ways to expose the family to 
books. The daily interests and educational pursuits of any family group 
will be reflected in the family selection of books. 

Whether we select books as a family or as individuals in the family, 
we usually select them: 


1. For enjoyment and entertainment 
2. For specific instruction in many fields 
3. For enrichment in daily living 


There are other reasons and goals that enter into the selection of read- 
ing material, but for convenience these categories will suffice. Let me be 
a little more specific about my three ideas. 


1. Reading for enjoyment and entertainment 
In this first category I would include leisure-time reading, which to 
our teen-ager means mysteries, adventure, exploration, and travel— 
both fiction and nonfiction. For our fourth grader, there will be sports 
stories, stories of pioneer days, and wildlife. The nursery school 
youngster will want to read and reread old favorites—or have them 
read and even reread. He selects upon the basis of pictures, which 
makes it easy to follow the continuity of the story. The more times he 
reads a favorite story, the better he likes it. 

. Reading for specific instruction in many fields 
This, of course, implies personal improvement. It includes reading on 
educational and community matters for the adult, further study on 
school projects for the older children, and “how-to” books for the very 
young. To be specific, we get a book on gardening, a book which is 
useful to all of us, parents and children. We select seeds, garden tools, 


* Consultant, Juvenile Law Enforcement, Division of Children and Youth. 


to 
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fertilizer, and, after checking the calendar, we assign jobs. From plant- 
ing day to harvest, books will aid us: specific instructions, in this case, 
for a garden project, a project in which every member of the family 
can and would like to participate. 


w 


For enrichment in daily living 

Suppose you have just returned from a camping trip. Think of the 
opportunities for enriching an otherwise dull routine by making 
mountings of buds, sticks, stones, leaves, and branches gathered on 
the outing. Even the driftwood enthusiast will have something to do. 
And there are scores of books on elementary mounting: taxidermy, 
insect setups, driftwood arrangements, and home decorations. These 
are practical considerations, but they have an enriching influence since 
they recall, many years hence, a fine trip, and here are the mementoes 
of it. This reading for daily enrichment is no mere catch phrase; it is 
a real, living thing, and it grows by what it feeds upon: attention and 
seeking out new adventures as a family unit. Exposure to books, 
nature, group planning, group activities—primarily those of the family, 
though not exclusively—and group solidarity cannot fail of their 
effects. We are able to retain jointly some of the experiences we plan 
together. 


Other opportunities can arise when one of the children sees a magician 
or a puppet show, or maybe visits a museum, or observes a jewel and 
rare-stone display. Pamphlets and books which will enlarge the child’s 
experience and understanding and will expand new fields of interest can 
be obtained in the library. Continuity thus produced from these experi- 
ences sustains and completes the incident. 

We have found this plan to be a preparation for the coming school 
year as well as a “tapering off” from the school year just ended. 

My wife and I review children’s and adults’ books for an organization 
or a library. The books are often tested on the young people in the family 
to see whether or not they as average children are attracted to a par- 
ticular kind of book. It is surprising to see the tremendous growth in 
children’s interests, and, unless we as adults are cognizant of such growth, 
we are apt to relegate them to years of substandard reading. 

We have found, especially with out teen-ager, who does considerable 
baby sitting, that a knowledge of the children she will sit with and their 
interests assists her in selecting books which will interest them and give 
both the sitter and the child an enjoyable evening. It also helps the sitter 
prepare herself for the job and not treat it as a chore but rather as an 
opportunity. 

Thus it seems to us that not only does the library assist us in develop- 
ing our own libraries by knowing the kinds of books we as a family 
appreciate, enjoy, and would like to have permanently in our home, but 
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also helps us to get together the kinds of knowledge which make us 
secure with one another. We can keep ourselves enriched in our own 
occupations and profession, and, at the same time, gain a sense of enrich- 
ment, relaxation, and family unity through growing together. 





Wisconsin’s Institute on “Informal Learning 
Through Libraries” 


[A composite report by Elizabeth Burr, Margaret Paulus, Mrs. Rose Johnson, Mrs. 
Astrid Kunde, Mrs. Elizabeth Olsen, and Mrs. Louise Walker.] 


The Wisconsin institute on “Informal Learning Through Libraries” 
was conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission at Kenwood 
Hall, Milwaukee, August 1-14, under a grant from the American Library 
Association from funds supplied by the Fund for Adult Education. 
Although most of the fifty-three attending came from Wisconsin, there 
were participants from seventeen different states. They came from some 
of the smallest communities and from the largest. The speakers and 
panelists who contributed to the deliberations were drawn from govern- 
ment, the university field, and other community adult education agencies, 
as well as public libraries and state library agencies. 

What were the special implications for children’s librarians in their 
adult education work as they were made evident at the institute? There 
were six of us participating—although two are now working as head 
librarians, one from a small and one from a large Wisconsin community. 
The three now working as children’s librarians are from Wisconsin com- 
munities under 10,000. The sixth children’s librarian present is the chil- 
dren’s specialist on the Free Library Commission staff. 

It was on the first day of the institute that one of the participants asked 
(and he was not a children’s librarian), “Why is it that children’s libra- 
rians are not considered as a part of the adult education program of 
public libraries? It seems to me that they do as much, or more, than 
many of us as adult educators.” The answer from the institute parti- 
cipants was that children’s librarians are and should be so considered. 
It was in this framework that the children’s librarians attending partici- 
pated in the work of the institute. And when the institute participants 
hammered out their areas of agreement toward the end of the week, we 
all agreed that the adult education function of the library permeates all 
aspects of its services and involves all the library staff. 

Margaret Paulus writes, “The children’s librarian is very frequently in 
the best position of any library staff member to publicize the special 
services of the library. Her contacts with parents and teachers are con- 
stant and personal. A Children’s Department in any library large enough 
to have a separate room and staff frequently has a group of adult patrons 
who do not reach the Adult Department. A children’s librarian, aware 
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that other departments of the library have materials and services of par- 
ticular inte~est to these patrons, can extend their use.” Astrid Kunde likes 
to think of the library as the “center for continuous education,” as one 
speaker put it, and “Certainly,” she says, “informal education is not con- 
fined to the adult alone but shared in by children and young people. 
And how often we reach the parents through the child; how often the 
whole family comes in together for library material for each member.” 

The implication for children’s librarians is clear—the responsibility 
cannot be shifted to the Adult Services Department or librarian; we must 
share in the planning and the doing. 

Another consensus of the participants was that the program of informal 
education for adults offered through the public library is determined by 
the individual character of each community. Astrid Kunde says, “The 
need for the librarian to learn more about her community was empha- 
sized. The children’s librarian should play an active role in the total sur- 
vey of the community’s needs and resources in her field. What are the 
total needs of children? Which are taken care of already, maybe by other 
agencies? Which remain to be taken care of? How can the library initiate 
or help in a program to cover some of their needs?” 

It was agreed that librarians need continuous development in their 
philosophy of adult education and in training in the essential skills. Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson on the first day of the institute, as she talked on “Where 
the Public Library Stands Today in the Adult Education Field,” de- 
scribed the development of the children’s program in public libraries 
and posed the question, “Are adults second-class citizens?” Rose Johnson, 
writing to this point, says, “Story hours, summer reading programs, teen- 
age discussion groups, radio programs, and individual reading guidance 
have so long been an integral part of the work of children’s librarians 
that it was with a degree of surprise that one listened to avid discussions 
as to how to approach and present similar activities to adult library 
patrons. In fact, one felt rather smug when someone wistfully said, “But 
this is just what children’s librarians have been doing for years.” 

And to carry this along somewhat further, Margaret Paulus writes, 
“The children’s librarian, in her own department and specialty of work- 
ing with children, can also extend many of the techniques illustrated at 
the institute. The subject of the institute was ‘Informal Learning Through 
Public Libraries, rather than the far more familiar “Adult Education.’ 
Informal learning methods are not confined to any age group, and many 
of the methods suggested at the institute would be applicable to children. 
The discussion group—even the topic-centered and certainly the book- 
centered group—can be used effectively with children. Audio-visual 
materials used within the library are of value to a preschool group or a 
‘golden age’ group. As a librarian who has worked at various times with 
high school students or junior high students, exclusively in school libra- 
ries, with children as a children’s ‘ibrarian, with adult individuals and 
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groups, with a cross section of all ages in a small branch, I have always 
felt that our tendency to box people up by age is a serious error. The 
recent institute did much to confirm that feeling for me. The children’s 
librarian, possibly more than any other staff member, can bridge the 
divisions of adult-young people-children. Informal education through 
public libraries is a matter of reaching people throughout their lives.” 
It seems to me that these statements have a direct implication to us as 
children’s librarians—first, in the area of the training services provided 
by the public library as categorized in the Smith survey, “Adult Educa- 
tion Activities in Public Libraries,” and secondly, in our role of initiating 
and assisting in planning for adult informal learning activities both 
within the library’s program and communitywise. 

That joint planning with other community agencies is essential to a 
sound development of the library’s services to adults was another agree- 
ment of the institute participants. Astrid Kunde writes, “That it is impor- 
tant for the library to extend itself horizontally out into the community 
was also stressed. This certainly has implications for the children’s libra- 
rian. She can approach other groups and organizations working with 
children in her community, such as Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, 
PTA, church and school groups, and say, ‘How can we work together to 
satisfy our children’s needs?’ She can make herself and her resources 
available to them and, also, in return, seek their advice and aid in the 
programs that she initiates.” 

It was also agreed that the library has an obligation to interpret its 
objectives and services to the community. It was at the moment when 
Rose Johnson (and all of us) was feeling somewhat smug about chil- 
dren’s work that we were brought to the realization—as she says, “But 
one was brought up sharply when panelists—men prominent in their 
fields, both educational and professional—confessed that not only had 
they not been in libraries themselves for years but, infinitely worse, it 
had not even occurred to them to include libraries as a resource for help 
with their problems. Occasionally, patrons express astonishment at the 
varieties of subject matter, facilities, and services provided by a small 
library which they had obviously regarded as a source for recreational 
reading only. Our library light has been too long hidden; we must come 
out of our library buildings; we must make our communities aware of 
our facilities, our services, and, yes, even ourselves. The golden age of 
the library is not past, but we must learn to advertise.” 

Astrid Kunde suggested that the children’s librarian can help in this by 
talking to parents, church, school, recreation and social workers—every 
adult group interested in and working with children—by having special 
adult programs for Book Week, by articles in the local newspaper on the 
children’s program and services, by exhibits in and outside the library, 
and by radio and television programs. 
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In the development of a philosophy of adult education, the importance 
of work with the individual as well as working with groups was stressed 
throughout the institute. This has implications for children’s librarians in 
considering their work with children as well as with adults. As Louise 
Walker writes, “I believe that in the Children’s Room we have always 
thought that the individual child was important. We are used to giving 
each one personal service, although many times the requests are garbled, 
vague, and, perhaps, at times, silly. But, because it is a child, we are 
generally patient enough to dig until the request is satisfied. The insti- 
tute, I think, brought out the fact that in adult work there is no magical 
change; there is the same floundering and confusion, and, whereas here- 
tofore we have been impatient and expected adult reactions to be dif- 
ferent, they are rather the same. Therefore, our techniques will have to 
change; the new techniques are the ones that have been used in our 
Children’s Rooms. The children’s librarian is accustomed to doing group 
work, to giving individual reading guidance. It will be a wonderful thing 
if the patience and sincere friendliness of the Children’s Room can over- 
flow the whole library, for thereby I think we will have happier library 
patrons, who feel that they belong.” 

There were also implications for children’s librarians at the institute 
in terms of their work with children. While we were considering the 
importance of including adult education as a clearly defined function of 
libraries, exploring the nature and definition of adult education, and 
studying and discussing administration and working relationships be- 
tween the library and other municipal agencies to insure the establish- 
ment of good adult education services in libraries, the institute brought 
a fresh realization to the children’s librarians present that children’s work 
in public libraries is the keystone of the adult education program. It was 
Elizabeth Olsen who wrote, “I think the start of adult education begins 
when the little kindergarten boy comes into the library and shows what 
he has created on paper. A conversation follows, and we have glimpses 
of a potential member of an adult education group. Or when Johnny gets 
down to the library in nothing flat in response to a phone call that a book 
he wants is waiting for him. A little third grader says, ‘I like this book so 
much.’ ‘Why do you like it?’ “Because the policeman helped the little 
girl find her mother!’ When it was suggested that [ organize an American 
Heritage group in Hartford, I was petrified. I could see people bowling, 
sitting on bar stools and at bridge tables, but no group for discussion. 
Thinking it over and plenty scared, I staked my claim on the young 
people who had been our readers for the last fifteen years. Many of them 
had left Hartford, many were away at school, but some were left. Phone 
calls were made, and over 95 per cent responded. The group of 35 had 
60 per cent in the 20- to 35-year-old group. Our first meeting was carried 
along successfully by these young people, who can hardly wait for the 
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next session. And from inquiries, it looks as though the next meeting will 
be bursting at the seams.” 

Rose Johnson feels that “we as children’s librarians have a direct obli- 
gation in making the transfer from juvenile to adult services easier; we 
must make them aware of the public library’s potential for their future 
living; we must teach them to be more self-sufficient so there is less fall- 
ing away as they graduate from high school, especially in communities 
not college-minded.” And Louise Walker, quoting Elizabeth Olsen in the 
general discussion on the last day of the institute writes, “One of the 
greatest charges to us came from a former children’s librarian who 
attended the conference. She said that she believed that, if we as chil- 
dren’s librarians sold the library as effectively as we must, for the rest of 
their adult life we would make a generation of library users. If she is 
right, the future of adult programs is in our hands. Can we do a good 
enough job? I think we can.” 

A summary of this report appeared in Top of the News, March 1955. 
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Wisconsin Library Association News 


This issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin initiates a one-year 
experiment in joint publishing. Paul Gratke, President of WLA, sends 
the following messages to readers of the Bulletin: 

“The Wisconsin Library Association welcomes this opportunity to co- 
operate with the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in the issuing of 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Repeatedly, we hear the comment: “Why 
don’t Wisconsin Library Association members have closer contact with 
the Commission and its projects?’ The Commission in turn has often 
urged Wisconsin Library Association members to express needs and ideas 
of how the Commission and the Association can work together. 

“With this new arrangement of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin going 
to all members of the Association, it will bring to their attention directly 
the activities of the Commission. In discussing the Bulletin with the 
Editor, Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, I am enthusiastic about her plans for the 
Bulletin and its role in telling the Wisconsin story. 

“We know our members are interested in what is happening in Wis- 
consin. We know there is a healthy, critical attitude among our Wiscon- 
sin Library Association members who recognize the potentialities for the 
future of the library movement in our State. One of the most urgent 
needs we have had is for the recognition of the advantages of larger 
units of service, which spells out one word, ‘teamwork.’ 

“We have, within our State, resources for a dynamic library service. 
Either we fulfill this vision, or we will be submerged into other agencies 
less capable than we ourselves to meet known needs. 

“The Wisconsin Library Bulletin is now our Bulletin. Ours in the sense 
that it is the Bulletin of all library-minded people in the State.” 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL REQUESTED TO MAKE STUDY OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN STATE 


Members of WLA voted during the 1954 convention to petition the 
Legislature to direct the Wisconsin Legislative Council to make a study 
of the most effective means of providing all the people of Wisconsin with 
adequate library service through larger units of service. It was necessary 
for this resolution to be drafted as a joint resolution. Peter McCormick, 
on the staff of the Municipal Reference Library in Milwaukee, and a 
member of the State-Wide Library Development Committee, has drafted 
such a resolution. It is Senate Joint Resolution No. 24, introduced by 
Senator Raymond C. Bice of La Crosse, on February 17, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Public Welfare. Members are urged to 
back this resolution by writing or speaking to their legislators. 
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Censorship Legislation 


Legislation which invites opposition from WLA members is the 
amendment to the State law for the control of obscene books (Senate 
Bill 108), introduced by Senator McParland of Milwaukee at the request 
of the Milwaukee County District Attorney's office and referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. Under the amendment, any person lending 
material to a person under age 18 which would have a tendency to cause 
or contribute to the delinquency of any such child shall be guilty of a 
felony and subject to fine or imprisonment. It would require the court 
to make a decision on whether a book is obscene within 30 days after a 
district attorney asks for a ruling. “One of the best antidotes to this very 
broad censorship bill,” says Paul Gratke, “is ‘The Freedom to Read State- 
ment.” The Executive Board has approved that WLA should fight this 
bill through the medium of its Professional and Personnel Committee, 
headed by Meredith Bloss. Added to this committee, in place of Jon 
Ashton, who has left the State, is Forrest Mills, librarian at Racine. 


Federal Library Services Act—Senate Bill 205 


With excellent sponsorship, Senate Bill 205, providing for grants to 
states for library extension in rural areas, has good chances for adoption. 
Paul Gratke has appointed Mrs. Kay Biwer of the Marathon County 
Library in Wausau to head a committee of her own choosing to promote 


the bill. 


Dates and Main Speakers for Annual Convention 


The dates for the 1955 WLA convention will be Friday and Saturday, 
October 28 and 29, in Milwaukee, with headquarters at Hotel Schroeder. 
“The Responsibility of the Individual in Society” has been chosen as the 
theme. Sounding the keynote address will be an outstanding historian 
and author—Henry Steele Commager. Guest speaker for the banquet on 
Saturday night, ending the convention on a high note, will be Senator 
James W. Fulbright. It is a rare convention which offers two speakers 
of this calibre. 


College and University Library Section to Have Workshop 


On Saturday, April 16, on the Beloit College campus, a workshop on 
college and university problems will be held. Beloit College Libraries 
will be hosts, and sessions will begin at 10 o'clock. A luncheon costing 
$1.25 will be held at noon, followed by small discussion groups in the 
afternoon. 

The Steering Committee of the section has recommended a series of 
workshops as part of the future program of the section. The April—16 
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meeting will be a “pilot” workshop, and the only one to be held before 
the 1955 annual convention. If it proves valuable, the program will be 
expanded next year so that librarians unable to get to the southern part 
of the State may share in such a program. 

The program will be geared to informality and the practical exchange 
of ideas. Persons interested should send their names to H. Vail Deale, 
Director of Libraries, Beloit College, before April 1. There will be no 
registration fee. 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


H. Vail Deale, chairman of the College and University Section Steer- 
ing Committee, has appointed the following persons to the first Nominat- 
ing Committee: Mrs. Loella L. Baehr, librarian, Milwaukee Downer 
College, chairman; Kathleen Backus, assistant librarian, Wisconsin State 
College, Platteville; William R. Brandt, librarian, Ripon College; and 
Lola Pierstorff, education librarian, University of Wisconsin. 


Children’s Librarians Section Spring Meeting 


The Children’s Librarians Section will meet April 29 in Wausau. Flyers 
will be sent to all librarians when speakers are announced, says Mary 
Malnor, chairman. 


Radio and TV Committee Appointed and Active 


The WLA Radio and Television Committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Gratke to investigate the radio and TV potentialities of the public 
libraries of Wisconsin. The study will culminate in a report to be sub- 
mitted during the convention in October. 

The purpose of the committee is threefold: first, to develop awareness 
of the two mediums and their potentials; second, to develop “profession- 
alism” in the approach to programming and production; and third, to 
define a good “public library-public service program” and develop a list 
of possible programs with suggested outlines for production. 

Committee members include Chairman Bruce Kanitz, radio and TV 
specialist for the Milwaukee Public Library; Gertrude Thurow, librarian 
of the La Crosse Public Library; Mrs. Kay Biwer, librarian of the Mara- 
thon County Library; Edward Fromm, President of the Wisconsin Valley 
Library Association; Rachel Schenk, Director of the Wisconsin Library 
School; and Charles Mark, Field Consultant with the Wisconsin Welfare 
Council. 

“Public libraries have long been aware of the power of publications 
and exhibits to tell their story. This committee looks upon radio as a 
living publication—on television as a moving exhibit, designed to reach 
a wide audience,” says Mr. Kanitz. 
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The committee believes that the power of radio and television to tell 
“the public library story” is limited only by the amount of professional 
awareness, talent, public-service time, and money that is available to the 
various libraries of the State. 

At its first meeting, the committee discussed the need for awareness 
and professionalism, and what constitutes a good “public library-public 
service program.” It was decided that questionnaires should be sent to 
each of the libraries in the State and to the television stations. The second 
meeting is scheduled for March 14 in Milwaukee, when committee mem- 
bers will be shown what a metropolitan library is doing in radio and 
television. 

“Awareness of limitations, enthusiastic willingness to overcome them, 
developing professionalism in production and programing can turn the 
tremendous radio and TV potential for public libraries into a reality,” 
states Chairman Kanitz. 


World Affairs Council to Hold Institute 


WLA is affiliated with the World Affairs Council. Marion Sharp, our 
delegate, has relayed an invitation to librarians to attend an institute on 
U.S. foreign policy to be held March 21 at 10 A.M. at the Wisconsin 
State College in Milwaukee. Persons interested should write to Dr. 
Adolph A. Suppan at the college. 


Inexpensive Materials and Promotional Ideas Committee 


Martha Petty, chairman of this committee, reports that the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library at Kenosha has recently compiled a book list called 
“Pastimes for Patients.” It concerns activities for the convalescent child. 
One for adult patients is in preparation. Copies may be secured for 
payment of postage. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


President Paul Gratke reports that the tape recording of the Over- 
streets’ lecture at the 1954 convention is very good. It can be borrowed 
as soon as a duplicate is made. It can be used before groups but not en 
the radio. 

The secretary of WLA will soon be polling ALA members in the State 
of Wisconsin to secure their approval of WLA’s redesignation as an ALA 
chapter. 

On April 12 and 13, in Madison, Vice President Gertrude Thurow will 
participate in a conference on controversial issues, a joint project of the 
University Extension Division and the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights. 
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One Trustee to Another 


[The material for this department was prepared by Mrs. Fred bykeman, Education 
Chairman, WLTA. Write her your news at 7307 36th Ave., Kenosha, Wis.] 


COMING—A SPRING CONFERENCE 


On May 6, at the Hotel Mead of Wisconsin Rapids, at 10 A.M., there 
will be a conference of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association. An 
informative program, of interest to all trustees, has been planned by Mrs. 
A. H. Sommerfield of La Crosse. A presidential letter, outlining the 
details of the conference, will be sent to the individual trustees by our 
Association president, Mrs. Jacob Klein. Let us all plan now to attend 
the conference in May, so that we may better serve our library and our 
community. 


From the Treasurer 


The treasurer reports that members are being very prompt in paying 
their dues, which is most gratifying. There are still 22 of last year’s mem- 
bers she has not heard from. This is just a gentle nudge to remind those 
persons to look up their notices and send their checks to Mrs. Carl E. 
Steiger, 870 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh. There have been several new mem- 
bers so far this year: Mrs. Harriet Rexwinkel, Waupun, and Mrs. Eldred 
Stevenson, Thiensville, as well as three new institutional memberships, 
the libraries at Chippewa Falls, Madison, and Oshkosh. 

Individual dues in the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association are $2 
per year. We are very grateful to those trustees who have been the main- 
stay and support of the Association since its organization. It is our hope 
that our membership will continue to increase, and that we will be of 
real service to the trustees throughout the State. 


Board Talk 


The citation made on February 6 to the firm of Grassold-Johnson and 
Associates by the Wisconsin Architects Association for the design of the 
Frederick N. Finney Neighborhood Library of Milwaukee was accom- 
panied by this statement to the Board of Trustees: “It’s well-nigh impos- 
sible for an architect to achieve a fine building without a sympathetic 
client.” The new library was commended for its beauty, functional design, 
and interesting features, such as location of the control desk, an outdoor 
reading patio, and its exterior beauty. 

From Oshkosh comes news about a new Rotary Birthday Book project. 
This project, which is a voluntary one among the Rotary members, con- 
sists of the gift of a new book to the library on the member’s birthday. 
The Oshkosh library has received a number of very interesting books on 
a variety of subjects from club members during the past few months, and 
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each book is marked with a Rotary Club bookplate. This would seem to 
be an excellent method to obtain public interest in the library, and at 
the same time to gain new acquisitions! 

The La Crosse County Library services 11 branch stations, and its 
board members are appointed from the larger villages and areas of the 
county. The library gives an extensive service to the rural schools. As a 
means of orienting some new members to the board recently, the La 
Crosse County Library Board invited Miss Nelson, of the Free Library 
Commission, to meet with them and participate in a discussion of library 
policies and problems. 

During the first six months that the Kenosha Traveling Branch (the 
book trailer) has been in operation, it has circulated 55,018 books. The 
trailer has a capacity of about 3,000 books for adults and children, and 
its staff consists of one librarian, two clerks, and one driver. The trailer 
services five public schools, five parochial schools, and three residential 
areas. In addition to the book trailer, the Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
of Kenosha consists of the main library, the Boys’ and Girls’ Library, and 
five other branches. 


Why Have Library Trustees???* 


1. The use of the nonprofessional or lay board as a check on the profes- 
sional expert is a sound principle in government. 
. The Library Board makes possible continuity and uniformity in library 
policy. 
3. The Library Board provides an official citizen group definitely inter- 
ested in the problems of the library, both financial and human. 
4. The Library Board protects the library personnel from political 
manipulation. 
5. Administration by the Library Board is an American tradition, with 
its roots deeply set in our library history. 
6. The Library Board is important as an agency of interpretation of the 
library to the community and of the community to the library. 


Lo 


An Excerpt 


from the Book-Selection Policy, Children’s Service, which was recently 

adopted by the trustees of the Milwaukee Public Library: 

Objectives: Young people’s books are selected for education and recrea- 

tional purposes: 

a. To create and cultivate an interest in and taste for good reading. 

b. To stimulate literary appreciation, satisfy curiosity, stimulate under- 
standing, instill regard for truth and beauty, tolerance, and judgment. 


* From the Ohio Library Trustees Manual. 
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c. To provide subject materials supplementary to formal school cur- 
ricular needs. 

d. To increase the young person’s range of experience, and provide 
knowledge of other lands and people, other times and periods. 


The Art of Board Membership* 


Every board and board member should: 


1. Have a common objective for the library—one in which all members 
of board, library staff, and community believe 

. Adopt a positive attitude, which makes it easy to co-operate with 
action taken by group 

3. Make policy an outgrowth of the thinking of many, which will produce 
an authority in which all can co-operate happily 

. Provide leadership that inspires faith 

. Bring special skills and knowledge to the board, i.e., business acumen, 
legal knowledge, etc. 


Lo 


Ot 





One Librarian to Another 
THE FAMILY USES THE LIBRARY 


[Martha Petty, Director of Children’s Work, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
tells how the entire family uses the library.] 


Peace and quiet settles over the library as the door closes behind the 
last mother and her preschool child. It has been Tuesday afternoon, the 
time of the weekly preschool story hour at the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
in Kenosha, and twenty-seven three-to-five-year-olds had assembled at 
3:15 to enjoy stories and a recreational period for three-quarters of an 
hour. The young mothers often take turns bringing a neighborhood group, 
so there are usually several children with each adult. The parents join 
in little discussion groups, look for books, read magazines, or take advan- 
tage of the short period to do a little shopping in nearby stores. Some- 
times, mothers bring little babies to lie on the table and be admired by 
the entire library audience. They are all welcomed as future patrons. 

For several years, a child guidance course has been planned for the 
preschoolers’ mothers for six consecutive weeks during March and April. 
It has been found that this was a more constructive system than spread- 
ing the meetings in a once-a-month plan. A member of the Kenosha 
Family Service office serves as leader for the mothers, and encourages 
them to read the books which fit in with the topics discussed. After this 


* From the North Carolina Library Trustee’s Pocket Handbook. 
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series, one of the city visiting nurses meets with the mothers for one 
period to discuss illness in the home. 

How is the preschool story hour publicized? There are four methods 
used for most of the library activities, but personal contacts seem to have 
the greatest influence with the mothers. Johnny’s mother hears that Susie 
goes every week and is showing real social development and an interest 
in stories; therefore, next week, Johnny is brought to the library. The 
newspaper society page carries the notice of the story hour on the 
evening before, and the radio announcement is broadcast in a chatty 
“Round the Town” program which women listen to in the morning to 
check up on local events of the day. 

Early in September, when our group dwindles because kindergarten 
has claimed the older children, new members are recruited by postal 
card invitation. The names of eligible children are collected from church 
cradle rolls, and the published lists of children born in the city three to 
four years ago are checked in various ways. 

The parents’ and preschool room attracts many who cannot arrange 
to get to the story hour, but who enjoy the picture books or the child 
guidance material. Some members of a rural family may have the 
pleasant task of taking home reading material for varied ages on the 
weekly library visit. Some children can only get to the library when 
father and the car are available. 

Fathers visit the library quite often to bring junior or sister, who is 
ready to read the first grade books. While the young reader goes through 
the serious business of finding the right book, father becomes interested 
in the National Geographic, or picks out something to read aloud to the 
children. Since television and Walt Disney have aroused more interest 
in some of the classics, many families have looked for the original stories 
to complete what the adaptations have introduced. In the Adult Depart- 
ment, the how-to-do-it books are also father’s specialty, but, when he 
has time to sit down and read, he wants something worth while and up 
to date. 

Last spring, other parents were contacted through a series of talks to 
PTA groups using the film “The Impressionable Years” as part of the 
program. A display of books for children and for the family’s reading 
was taken to the meeting and book lists distributed to all present. Both 
mothers and fathers attended the evening meetings, and showed con- 
siderable interest in library activities. 

Grandmothers who visit the library may come for their own instruc- 
tional and recreational reading or to see that the children get books. 
They are apt to ask for titles they know their children used, but stay to 
exclaim over the lovely modern books and go home with an armful which 
we hope they will enthusiastically pass on to the second generation. 
Grandmother’s interest in reading also carries over to her clubs, where 
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book reviews, displays, and discussions center around library materials. 
She may belong to the “Book High Lights” group, which the Lincoln 
Branch Library has conducted during the last two years. This is a small 
group, with a shifting membership which seems worth the time and effort 
spent on it. The ladies meet once a month, and each contributes some- 
thing to the program by discussing the books she enjoys. West Branch 
has called its group “Book Chats” and schedules one main review at each 
meeting, with general talk on other titles and authors. Favorite books, 
old and new, have been introduced to new readers through the discus- 
sions. 

As for the school-age group of active boys and girls, of course they use 
the library. Sometimes because “teacher” expects a report, but often 
because they have many interests which can be promoted through read- 
ing. Stamp collecting, puppetry, scouting, science-fiction, all go without 
promotion. However, the library does plan activities to encourage better 
reading. The Good Readers Club has become part of the regular 
Wednesday program and is for the girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. They conduct their own meeting, with guidance of a librarian, 
plan committees to take care of business and recreation, and each month 
have some seasonal chart to record their reading. This is posted in the 
library for all to see, and makes an interesting bulletin board which 
suggests titles for other readers. Occasionally, they are encouraged to 
help other members of their family become readers by taking home books 
they might read, or bringing younger brothers and sisters to the story 
hours. 

Another group which meets irregularly is a drama club, conducted by 
one of the library pages, but on his own time. He produced many plays 
for the story-hour crowds over a period of several years. These programs 
bring the proud parents of the actors into the library, sometimes for a 
first visit. Their meeting time is Saturday afternoon. 

The boys have felt they should have a club, too, and a hobby program 
for them is still in the nuclear stage. For this, authorities on each hobby 
will be recruited to give one hour on Saturday, as speaker to the group. 


The story-hour program which is held weekly after school is for the 
lower-grade children. Besides telling stories, reading is promoted by the 
discussion of books, and some of the audience volunteer to tell about the 
stories they read or to read a page from a book borrowed from the 
library. After the story hour, the children go home with books to read 
during the week. 

Such a program of library activities involves time from almost every 
day the library is open. But through the branches in various parts of the 
city, with a book trailer stationed in outlying areas, and through close 
contacts with home and school, the library is trying to make its services 
part of the life of every family in the community. 
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Library In Action 


{Margaret Paulus, librarian of West Allis Public Library, tells the story of a family 
activity in that library.] 


It was an idea that started in the Children’s Department. “Maybe, this 
year, for Book Week,” Hilda Voss said tentatively, “instead of presenting 
a program for the children, we could have the children themselves doing 
things. Showing how they use books. You know what I mean. Repairing 
bikes, and making puppets, and performing experiments, and—” 

But at just about that point her idea was pulled right out of her hands. 
“Why just children?” we said. “Why not do it all over the building? 
People of all ages. Arts and crafts, and hobbies, and practical uses of 
books all being actively demonstrated by people who actually make use 
of the library for help. Maybe we could get a dozen people doing 
things.” 

We could. On Friday night of Book Week 1954, West Allis Library 
was bursting at the seams with more than seventy-five people, one dog, 
and a tankful of tropical fish demonstrating what use can be made of 
the library in hobbies and activities. Early in the evening, we lost all 
track of the number of people who streamed in and out, looking, com- 
menting, asking questions, saying, “But we had no idea you had this type 
of material here.” 

We called the program “The Library in Action,” and that was exactly 
what it turned out to be. None of it was just the usual hobby-show- 
display type of thing. The junior high school boy spreading the various 
parts of his bicycle over the Children’s Room floor, the husband and wife 
serenely setting up their easels and doing water-color sketches with a 
dozen people breathing down their necks, the electrical engineer demon- 
strating the Geiger counter and talking to science-fiction-minded boys 
and seriously interested adults, the group of -young people performing 
Indian dances before the fireplace with a vim that shook the lighting 
fixtures, the well trained coach hound politely offering his paw to all and 
sundry were probably some of the most vigorously active performers 
ever seen around a library. And all this and more went on steadily as a 
three-ring circus on two floors of the library, with a crowd of spectators 
ranging literally from babes in arms to the “golden age” group. 

Our public loved it, our participants enjoyed every moment of it, and 
our staff gloated over the marvelous public relations being developed, for 
we as demonstrators said time after time, “Now I first got interested in 
this subject because I used this book right here.” An earnest ten-year-old 
stamp collector kept saying, to adults as well as children, “The first thing 
I would recommend is that you take home Scott's Stamp Catalog and get 
acquainted with it.” And the family group, showing just how their 
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marionettes were made, assured people, “You don’t have to be afraid of 
marionettes. They really aren’t much more difficult than hand puppets, 
and any one of these books will show you exactly how to string them.” 

It was one evening when age didn’t mean anything. Serious little girls 
talked and demonstrated principles of flower arranging to absorbed 
elderly women. Small boys became entranced over a collection of stereo- 
cameras and nodded understandingly about technical points of focusing 
and exposures. We had families working together, club groups, rugged 
individualists, but every one intent on a real and absorbing interest and 
every one an actual library user who could tell people what type of 
material was available. The staff saw to it that each participant had a 
stack of books and pamphlets at his elbow dealing with the subject of 
his interest, and many of these books were checked out for home use 
before the evening was over. 

Perhaps not every community would respond the same way that West 
Allis did. West Allis was engaged in “doing-it-yourself” before the rest 
of the world had ever heard of it, and our circulation in the 600 classifi- 
cation has always run a fantastic percentage of the total. But for us it 
seemed a vast success, and one of the reasons we liked it so well was that 
it was something that reached out to the community as a whole, with a 
complete disregard of any limits of age, or interest, or educational back- 
ground. We did show that the library had something for everybody, that 
we ignore all advice to gear ourselves only to the demands of the intel- 
lectually elite, and that we feel the library is also something more than 
a recreational center for children. 

The whole thing meant quite a lot of work on the part of the staff. 
About nine o'clock that Friday night, we were all in a state of semi- 
collapse. And Monday morning, somebody said, “Next year we ought to 
have the Staff Room open, and somebody can use the stove and demon- 
strate some special kind of cooking.” And somebody else said, “I don’t 
know why we didn’t ask Mr. Jones. He has a really fascinating hobby, 
and he uses our books all the time.” And a third person mused, “So many 
people use our books for help in refinishing furniture. If it were a small 
piece that could be brought in—” Along about April, you'll probably find 
us beginning serious plans for this year’s “Library in Action.” 


Oh Twenty-One Point Seven or Annual Reports to the Rescue 


For simplicity’s sake, we can say that there are three kinds of annual 
reports. Not that they are simple to do, heaven knows. The first kind is 
that ghastly long statistical form (state or federal) which everyone knows 
and dreads filling out, but which most of us dutifully send in. After all, 
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they are required by law. The information is “for the record,” but, once 
gathered, it forms the basis for the other two kinds of reports. These are 
the library’s report to the governing body which maintains it, and the 
library's report to the public. 

These last two have subtly different uses, are directed at different 
audiences, and, therefore, differ in both form and method of presenta- 
tion. Let’s take them in order. 

The library’s report to local government covers the library's steward- 
ship of its functions, responsibility, and finances. It should contain a clear 
statement of how the library works to fulfill its functions, its accomplish- 
ments, in fulfilling them, its needs for future growth, and the use made 
of all money handled by the Library Board. Some of it has to be detailed, 
and some of it has to be statistical, but it doesn’t have to be dull. They 
must be readable if they are to put their message over. Good ones consist 
of a narrative, with some explanation of statistics. Just straight statistical 
tables alone are not enough. Statistical summaries should be kept sepa- 
rate and placed at the end of the report. 

The library’s report to the public is another matter. It should contain 
lots of information, but in quickly grasped, brief, and attractive form. 
There are a few principles to be followed in both kinds of report: 


Be sure it “tells the story.” 

Emphasize the important points. 

Do not bury the points in statistics. 

Tell what the statistics mean. 

Never—no, never—present statistical tables alone. 


And for the public report, add these: 


Make it graphic. 

Make it brief. 

Give the public something to be proud of. 

If conditions warrant, also point out reasons to be ashamed. 
Tell “who” (library board and staff). 

Tell “how” (the kinds of services ). 

Tell “what” (the accomplishments ). 

Tell “when” (library hours). 

Tell “where” (location of all service outlets ). 

Be sure to give the library’s telephone number. 


Lots of libraries issue excellent, and often original, examples of these 
reports. The Free Library Commission has received a number recently, 
among which are the ones from Burlington, Kenosha, Manitowoc, She- 
boygan, Watertown, and Wausau, to mention a few. A kit of examples 
may be borrowed from the Traveling Library by any library wanting 
ideas. 
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News and Announcements 


New Opportunity for Discussion 


A new discussion series called Freedom Agenda has been prepared by 
the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. It was explained to a large 
audience representing many different community organizations from 
seven states at a meeting in Milwaukee, February 23. Many of these 
organizations will probably be promoting local groups in the near future. 


The goals and methods of this program are quite similar to the library’s 
own American Heritage Project. In fact, some of our Wisconsin American 
Heritage groups have used Freedom Agenda pamphlets in their series 
this year. The pamphlets are listed in the January-February Bulletin 
under Free and Inexpensive Materials. 


Many public libraries can help in this program, even where they feel 
that the library cannot actually sponsor a group. The pamphlets them- 
selves are excellent for the library collection, and each contains suggested 
additional reading which the library might supply. There is even the sug- 
gestion that local groups might buy some of these and give them to their 
public library. 


Further information about the program can be obtained from the 
League of Women Voters of Wisconsin, 119 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison 3. 


Librarians From India Visit College Libraries 


Twelve university librarians from India, visiting the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School under sponsorship of the United States 
Department of State, will spend most of Friday, March 4, on the Beloit 
College campus as a part of their period of study, travel, and internship. 
They will be guests of the Beloit College Libraries staff during the fore- 
noon, when they will share an informal discussion of college librarianship 
by H. Vail Deale, Director of Libraries. An opportunity will be given for 
the visitors to tour the library building and the two branch libraries, and 
to ask questions about library service on a typical American college 
campus. Beloit College will play host at a noon luncheon in the Chapin 
dining hall for the College Libraries staff and their guests from India. 
Dr. Upton, Dean Stone, and Frances Clark of the Public Library will 
also attend the luncheon. Before their return to Chicago, the visiting 
librarians are scheduled to stop en route at Rockford College Library. 
The visitors will be accompanied by Dr. Lester Asheim, Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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The guest librarians include Anand P. Agarwal, reference assistant, 
Banaras Hindu University; Nabi Ahmad, librarian, Jamia Millia Library, 
New Delhi; Jaswant Anand, librarian, Central Education Library, Min- 
istry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi; Reerendra C. 
Banerjea, assistant librarian, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan; Syed 
Bashiruddin, librarian, Muslim University, Aligarh; Pramil Chandra Basu, 
acting librarian, Calcutta University; Sachidulal Das Gupta, librarian and 
head of the Department of Library Science, University of Delhi; 
Kikubhai R. Desai, librarian, Gujarat University; B. V. Raghavendra Rao, 
librarian, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Mysore; Dines C. 
Sarkar, librarian, Bengal Engineering College; Amarnath Sharma, libra- 
rian, Delhi Polytechnic, New Delhi; and Maneck Bapuji Vajifdar, assist- 
ant librarian, Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay. 


These librarians represent library collections ranging in size from the 
Tata Institute’s 7,000 selected volumes to Calcutta University Library’s 
222,000 volumes. They are all keenly interested in the many phases of 
librarianship in which college and university librarians must be inter- 
ested in the modern world. At least two of the visitors have earned their 
doctor’s degree; over half of them hold a master’s degree; and all of them 
hold their bachelor’s degree, plus advanced study in the field of libra- 
rianship. 


Adult Education Institute 


Rutgers University has announced its plans for a four-day institute on 
“Improving Adult Education Services in Community Libraries,” to be 
conducted on the Rutgers campus, June 28 through July 1, by the Grad- 
uate School of Library Service. Margaret E. Monroe, Assistant Professor 
at the school, will act as director. “The Community, the Reader, and the 
Book” will be the theme of the institute. 


The institute has been planned to precede the ALA conference in 
Philadelphia. Public librarians from all parts of the country will be wel- 
come. Emphasis will be placed on in-service training for librarians in 
adult education skills and on the help that formal or informal regional 
co-operation can provide in training for and undertaking improved adult 
education services in county and rural areas. 


Application for attendance at the institute can be made by writing to 
Rutgers University, Office of Summer Session, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Costs for attendance will be approximately $30, including fees, 
room, and meals. 
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Trustee Workshop 


“The Library and the Community,” a workshop for trustees and libra- 
rians, will be presented at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 11-23. 

Sponsor of the two-week course is the School of Library Science at 
Western Reserve, headed by Dr. Jesse H. Shera. Mrs. Marian M. Winser 
will conduct the workshop. 

Aim of the workshop will be to focus attention on opportunities and 
problems trustees and librarians face. Workshop tuition will be $40. 
Enrollment applications and requests for details on the workshop pro- 
gram, housing, and other information should be sent to Director of 
Admission, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Helen Mathews Honored 


When Helen Mathews retired as librarian at De Pere, she was awarded 
an honorary Master of Library Science degree by St. Norbert College. 
This is an outstandingly unusual recognition for half a century of service 
to the community. Congratulations are in order. 


Brillion Library Tea 


Although the Brillion City Council provided an appropriation for the 
expense of running the library, the Brillion Woman's Club, which 
sponsors the library and appoints the library commission, does something 
to help. On Saturday, December 4, they held a Silver Tea, serving punch 
and a buffet-style luncheon to visitors, who were given ample time for 
browsing in their new home. 

The Brillion Public Library has a fine room in the new City Hall, made 
possible by a bequest from Johann Schwartz. In addition to providing 
the room and equipment, the bequest has made it possible for the library 
to purchase more books. Mrs. John A. Behnke, the librarian, reports that 
this has brought about a fine growth in the community use of the library. 


1955 Calendar of Spring Library Meetings 


On January 31, Gertrude Thurow, WLA Vice President, met with the 
district library chairmen and with Walter Botsford and Ione Nelson of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in Madison to plan the spring 
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meeting programs for the districts. The library districts are affiliates of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. The dates selected for the meetings 
are: 


District Date Place Chairman 
Devils Lake Thurs., May 5 Wonewoc—PL Mrs. Henry Gleue, La Valle 
West Central Wed., May 10 Tomah—PL Mrs. Lucille Leuschner, Tomah 
Indianhead Thurs., May 12 Cumberland—PL Mrs. Marjorie Flinn, Superior 
Wisconsin Valley Sat., May 14 = Antigo—PL Ed. Fromm, Hamburg 
Second Tues., May 17 Hartford—PL Mrs. Elizabeth Olsen, Hartford 
Southwest Thurs., May 19 Bloomington—PL Clara Laughton, Platteville 
Rock River Valley Wed., May 25 Monroe—PL Mrs. Nellie Kohli, Monroe 


Fox River Valley Thurs., May 26 Fond du Lac—PL Mary Jo Skillman, Fond du Lac 


WLA Sections 


County Thurs., April 7 Wausau—County Mrs. Kay Biwer, Wausau 
Library 
Children’s Fri., Apr. 29 Wausau—PL Mary Malnor, Oshkosh 


Four districts have reported the speakers they have secured for their 
meetings, as follows: 

Fox River Valley—Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, Director of the Division of 
Mental Hygiene, State Department of Public Welfare, and Professor 
of Psychiatry and Director of Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Rock River Valley—Mary K. Reely, retired, Glen Lake, Minnesota, and 
William Steuber, Madison, author of Us Incorporated 

Second—Charles D. Stewart, author, Hartford 

Wisconsin Valley—David K. Berninghausen, Director, Library School, 
University of Minnesota 


Our Newest Librarians 


Since last spring, several public libraries in the State have appointed 
new chief librarians. To the four—Edward Dax, Margaret Lutovsky, 
William Sloggy, Ruth White, who have come to Wisconsin from other 
states—we extend a warm welcome and hope they will find our State all 
that they had expected. To all we extend our best wishes for rich and 
full experiences in their new positions. 


The larger libraries having new chief librarians are: 


Ashland—Edward R. Dax. Mr. Dax came to Ashland from Mayville, 
Kentucky, where he was librarian of the public library. Florence 
Dodd, former Ashland librarian, is remaining on the staff. 
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Chippewa Falls—Ruth White. Before coming to Chippewa Falls, Miss 
White was the Camp Tokyo and Depot librarian. Doris Pitzer, who 
had been acting librarian until Miss White’s appointment, has 
resumed her duties as children’s librarian. 


De Pere—Mrs. Lucy Gfroerer. Mrs. Gfroerer was appointed librarian on 
the retirement of Helen S. Mathews. Previous to her appointment, 
Mrs. Gfroerer had been the children’s librarian on the De Pere staff. 


Eau Claire—James Marvin. Mr. Marvin, formerly the librarian of the 
Kaukauna Public Library, was appointed to succeed Ione A. Nelson, 
who resigned to join the staff of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 


Kaukauna—William Sloggy. Mr. Sloggy, who was a reference librarian 
in the Duluth Public Library, was appointed to succeed James 
Marvin when he accepted the librarianship of the Eau Claire Public 
Library. 

Portage—Margaret Lutovsky. Before coming to Portage, Miss Lutovsky 
was the students’ librarian of St. Ignatius High School in Chicago. 
Helen Rhyme, who had been acting librarian, died in December, 
following a long illness. 


South Milwaukee—Mrs. Meta D. Nelson. When Herbert Bruncken re- 
signed as librarian, Mrs. Nelson was promoted from children’s libra- 
rian to librarian. 


The following smaller libraries have new librarians: 


Balsam Lake—Mrs. Neil Binkley, succeeding Mrs. Lillian Olson, who 
resigned. 


Boscobel—Mrs. Pauline Clark, succeeding Mrs. Marjorie Rust, who 
resigned. 


Cambridge—Ethel Mae Curtis, who is the first librarian of this new 
library. 


Delafield—Mrs. Grace G. Linden, succeeding Mrs. Rudy Shaw, who 
resigned. 


Fairchild—Mrs. Herman Krienke, succeeding Mrs. Arthur Cadman, who 
retired. 


Kendall—Mrs. Irvin Roloff. 


Laona—Mrs. June Kramer, succeeding Marguerite Johnson, who resigned 
to be married. 


Port Washington—Mrs. Howard Buchanan, acting librarian, during Mrs. 
Art Kelm’s leave of absence. 
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Rochester—Grace Polley, succeeding Mrs. Norden Haus, who resigned. 


Spring Green—Mrs. William Hutter, succeeding Mrs. Nelia E. Hayes, 
who retired. 


If any new librarians have been omitted, our apologies to you. Those 
listed were the ones reported to us. We are always glad to receive notices 
of changes of librarians and staff members. When your library has any 
changes, won't you let us know? 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Children’s Librarian. Public Library, Fond du Lac. Experience: Three 
years. Salary: Open. Vacation: Three weeks. Sick leave. Retirement. 
Apply to Miss Leila Janes, Librarian. 


Children’s Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Experience not 
necessary. Salary: $3,600. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Retire- 
ment. Apply to Mrs. Meta D. Nelson, Librarian. 


Technical Processes-Cataloging. Public Library, Racine. Salary Range: 
B.S. in L.S. degree, $3,500—-$5,350; M.A.L.S., $3,700-$5,500. Vaca- 


tion: Liberal. Sick leave. Retirement. Apply to Forrest L. Mills, 
Librarian. 





LIBRARIANS AVAILABLE 


The Commission’s Placement Service has several applicants currently 
on file for the following types of positions: administrative, technical 
processes, adult services (reference and circulation), branch library, 
extension (including bookmobile), school, college (administrative and 
reference), and nonprofessional. 

Does your library have vacancies in any of those positions? If so, write 
to the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Placement Service, B-103, 
State Office Building, Madison 2, and the information regarding the 
applicants will be sent to you. 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
Selected and Edited by ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR 


Philosophy—Religion 
Biddle, W. Earl. The Integration of 


Religion and Psychiatry. 1955. 171p. 
Macmillan, $3.75. 132 
Far from believing that formalized 


religion should avoid union with psychi- 
atry, the author of this book—a practicing 
psychiatrist—teaches that religion is help- 
less without the dogmas and findings of 
psychiatry. He disputes the statement 
that religion and_ psychology are 
opposed; he grants that certain dogmas 
of certain religions are incompatible 
with psychology but that religion, as a 
sane impulse, has its roots in “depth” 
psychology. He has been able to con- 
form his belief and practice in psychiatry 
to his religion and believes that each can 
help the other. 


Buemel, C. S. Psychiatry and Common 
Sense. 1954. 259p. Macmillan, $3. 132 


This book, which is written for the 
inquiring layman, explains briefly how 
we become organized and ways in which 
we may become disorganized. Psychoso- 
matic disorders, psychoses, and alcohol- 
ism are discussed. Especially helpful and 
encouraging is the chapter, “Reorganiza- 
tion: Befriend Yourself.” 


Tucker, Charlotte D. Betty Lee: care of 
handicapped children. 1954. 168p. Mac- 
millan, $3. 136.76 


The long and arduous story of a 
mother’s care for a child handicapped 
both physically and mentally, covering a 
period of more than 33 years. The 
mother gave her life, almost literally, 
that her child might one day become as 
other children, and, while the child 
failed to do that, at least the mother was 
left with the realization that she had 
done her best. Practical suggestions 
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abound here for the mother, or the social 
worker, deputed to care for severely 
handicapped children. 


Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. Gift from the 
Sea. 1955. 128p. Pantheon, $2.75. 170 


After a silence of 11 years, Mrs. Lind- 
bergh now offers a book of a totally 
different nature from those of the past. 
On an extended vacation to a seashore, 
she becomes entranced with the forever 
restless waves, and what they bring 
ashore. She believes the seashore is per- 
fect for meditation and contemplation, 
and, just as the waves bring shells to 
land, so does meditation bring rewards 
for the soul that is troubled. Hers is no 
preaching tone but a tone of comrade- 
ship, calculated to restore faith in the 
world and in oneself. She has served her 
apprenticeship well: now she writes as 
a mature woman and a capable crafts- 
man. 


Fremantle, Anne, editor. The Age of 
Belief: a thousand years of man’s 
thought in the formative medieval 
period. 1955. 218p. Houghton, $2.75. 189 


Covering the medieval period approx- 
imately 400-1,400 A.D., this book on 
medieval philosophers gives selections 
from the basic writings of certain domi- 
nant thinkers of the age: Saint Augustine, 
Aquinas, Boethius, Abelard, and Anselm, 
to name but five of the score or more 
personalities. The excerpts are brief but 
telling, since they represent in a few 
words the compacted philosophies of 
men and their times. 


Kepler, Thomas. Jesus’ Design for Liv- 
ing. 1955. 127p. Abingdon, $2. 226.2 


Forty meditations on the Sermon on 
the Mount by a professor of New Testa- 
ment Language and Literature at Ober- 
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lin Graduate School of Theology. Able 
also as an anthologist of religious mate- 
rial, Dr. Kepler goes deeply into the 
Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
several parables Our Lord gave on the 
Mount. He uses not only scriptural liter- 
ature but other literature and even the 
newspaper for illustrative material. His 
advice is to build a life on Jesus’ teach- 
ing and make life meaningful and death 
a blessed event. 


Phillips, J. B. When God Was Man. 
1955. 62p. Abingdon, $1. 233 


This tiny book makes up in spiritu- 
ality what it lacks in size. It is actually 
an extension of Verse 9 of the 14th 
Chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John: “He that hath seen Me, hath seen 
the Father!” An English born and bred 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Phillips not only 
writes inspirational messages based upon 
the Bible but is also a translator of some 
prominence. The implications of — this 
sermon—for it may be considered as such 
—are that, since we believe in Christ, we 
believe in God, His Father, and pattern 
our lives accordingly. 


Shaw, J. G. The Story of the Rosary. 
1954. 175p. Bruce, $3.25. 247 


The historical origins of the Rosary 
from the days when it might be a string 
of beads, pebbles, or bits of glass to the 
present, when it becomes strings of 
pearls or other gems. Other historical 
tidbits include the number of beads, the 
number of divisions, and the opular 
names given to each. This book is writ- 
ten for a twofold purpose: to inform as 
to its origin, to inspire greater attention 
to praying and private devotions. 


Rogers, Dale Evans. My Spiritual Diary. 
1955. 144p. Revell, $2. 248 


An inspirational book by the wife of 
the cowboy star, Roy Rogers. Earlier she 
had written a heartbroken account of 
the illness of her first child, Angel 
Unaware. Mention of this child is made 
in her latest offering. Mrs. Rogers is 
deeply religious. This book, then, is a 
diary of her efforts to overcome a feeling 
of fatalism, a feeling she did overcome. 
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Douglas, Lloyd C. The Living Faith, 
1955. 344p. Houghton, $3.75. 252 
Thirty selected sermons by the late 
author of The Magnificent Obsession. 
Using Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount as the 
basis for most of his preaching, Dr. 
Douglas sought to make his remarks 
timely, human, ethical, and deeply 
spiritual. He has subdivided his material 
in this book in three parts: “The Chris- 
tian Adventure,” “The Bible Speaks to 
Us,” and “How a Christian Lives.” This 
is the first book of sermons by Lloyd 
Douglas, and, after reading them people 
will see repeated the lessons he taught 
in The Robe and The Big Fisherman. 


Social Science 


Mihanovich, C. M., Schnepp, Gerald J., 
and Thomas, John L. A Guide to Catho- 
lic Marriage. 1955. 320p. Bruce, $4.50. 
301.42 
Written, respectively, by a director of 
a sociology department, by another pro- 
fessor of sociology, and by a member of 
the Institute of Social Order, this book 
emphasizes two objects: the first is con- 
cerned with marriage proper, and the 
second is concerned with family life. The 
fact that all three writers are Catholic 
churchmen, engaged in teaching, justifies 
the viewpoint that marriage and family 
life are deeply rooted—or should be—in 
religious concepts. The three men go 
into detail about conduct, about mixed 
marriages, about marriages which could 
easily break up, and about the children 
who make parents responsible for proper 
guidance. It carries the imprimatur. 


Lippmann, Walter. Essays in Public 
Philosophy. 1955. 189p. Little, $3.50. 
320.1 


A thoughtful and critical observer of 
America and the Western world for the 
past 30 years, Walter Lippmann in his 
latest book condenses his thinking on 
what has happened to make the West 
decline, and why. He ascribes two rea- 
sons to the decline of the twentieth cen- 
tury: (1) uncontrolled mass agitation led 
by pressure groups upon governing 
bodies, and (2) the failure of the democ- 
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racies to defend and maintain the politi- 
cal faith—i.e., the “public philosophy” in 
the title of this book—a faith that formed 
the basis of the convictions of the found- 
ing fathers. He suggests as a cure that 
demagogy be stamped out and that we 
relight the blaze that once led us. 


Reischauer, Edwin O. Wanted: an Asian 
policy. 1955. 276p. Knopf, $3.75. 327.73 


The author is a highly respected stu- 
dent of Chinese and Asian matters, hav- 
ing spent much of his younger years on 
the Continent and since 1950 as profes- 
sor of Far Eastern languages at Harvard. 
He traces the Topsylike growth of our 
Asian policies over the years, points out 
where we were right and almost-right, 
and looks to the future. Since our gov- 
ernment is largely controlled at any one 
moment by one of our two major politi- 
cal persuasions, it is too much to hope 
for a consistent policy over the decades. 
But Reischauer has specific suggestions, 
suggestions that are practically devoid of 
favoritism and expediency. He has an 
Asian policy, arid this book details it. 


Brogan, D. W. Politics in America. 1954. 
467p. Harper, $5. 329 


This is indeed an exciting book for the 
student or young adult interested in the 
political scene in America. For those 
who think that the Constitution is passe 
and out of date, they will experience a 
new thrill in the living manner in which 
the Constitution forms the basic attitudes 
and political thrills of our everyday life. 
To those who are interested to see how 
the pressure of political parties can even 
straddle the law, this is indeed a thrill- 
ing expose of the various power ma- 
chines and power politics which had at 
times raised their head to the shame of 
the democratic ideology. 


Swisher, Carl Brent. American Constitu- 
tional Development. 2nd edition. 1954: 
1145p. Houghton, $8. 342.73 


An excellent presentation of the 
growth of the American Constitution to 
meet the “Atomic Era.” How can a sim- 
ple document drafted nearly 200 years 
ago, covering less than five pages, man- 
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age to prove workable and efficacious in 
meeting the problems of the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth? How 
can usage and judicial interpretation 
cause the Constitution to grow and not 
usurp the states’ powers portrayed in the 
“Bill of Rights,’ the Tenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments? All the paradoxes 
and seeming inconsistencies are explained 
in most logical and utilitarian ways. The 
actual cases and decisions unfold, and 
the Constitution grows and develops to 
cover all the urgent and long-term needs 
of a growing nation and its peoples. 
Book is excellent for reading, reference, 
and study. 


Morris, John V. Fires and Firefighters. 
1955. 393p. Little, $6. 352.3 


A fairly long treatise on a phase of 
Americana, fires and fire fighters, which 
means to us a subject old yet ever fresh 
since there are fires today, and there 
always will be, of course. Based upon 
40 years of being a fire follower, this 
book is comprehensive in scope yet 
minute in treatment. Here is a history of 
the great fires, with their loss in property 
and often in lives. These incidents Mr. 
Morris re-creates with the vividness of 
impressive realism, among which was 
Wisconsin’s fatal holocaust at Peshtigo in 
1871. The only thing that prevents it 
being on the “must” list is its price. 


Miles, Arthur P. American Social Work 
Theory: a critique and a proposal. 1954. 
246p. Harper, $3. 361 


A genuine contribution by a recog- 
nized leader in the field of social work. 
His analysis is clear, cogent, and justi- 
fied; his proposal for weeding and im- 
plantation will certainly be read with 
great interest and respect. Dr. Miles pre- 
sents his views as a sociologist rather 
than as a psychotherapist. This is the 
bone of contention, since some of the 
material seems contradictory. 


Stallings, Harold L., with David Dressler. 
Juvenile Officer. 1954. 247p. Crowell, $3. 
364.3 


A well written book on the subject, 
and written so as to appeal to popular 
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taste. It is well motivated, authoritative, 
and the program Stallings espouses meets 
with approval by persons in the same 
line of work. It should have wide circu- 
lation, since it adds to growing material 
on juvenile delinquency and what to do 
about it. 


Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. A 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers. 1954. 
147p. Wisconsin Education Association. 
Available from Eau Claire Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Single 
copies, $1.25; 6 or more, 94 cents ea. 
371.1 
A handbook which should be useful 
for parent-teacher organizations and 
civic groups interested in studying edu- 
cation and its various problems. It con- 
tains information not available in any 
other convenient form. Every public 
library in the State should own a copy. 


Kin, David, editor. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Proverbs. 1955. 290p. Philosophical 
Library, $6. 398.9 

In alphabetized sequence according to 
the chief word in the saying, this collec- 
tion of American proverbs lists thousands 
of witty remarks, beginning with “abil- 
ity” and ending with “zeal.” Kin has 
gathered not only folk sayings of un- 
known origins but also some by recog- 
nizable authors, though he does not 
identify the sources. Unavoidably, too, 
he has included foreignisms, Bible 
verses, verses from other religious and 
ethical works. Might be useful for the 
public speaker. 


Natural Science—Useful Arts 


Achelis, Elizabeth. Of Time and _ the 
Calendar. 1955. 132p. Hermitage, $2.75. 
529.5 


The lore of the calendar: how it got 
to be the way it is, the suggested “im- 
provements” over the centuries, the 
groups of persons in the past who were 
responsible for the changes. This book 
even includes the improved calendar 
which proponents want to inaugurate 
Jan. 1, 1961. The proposed New World 
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Calendar is the result of study by the 
UN, which accepted 500 suggestions for 
new calendars. Extremely interesting to 
at least a few people. 


Hawkes, Jacquetta. Man on Earth. 1955. 
242p. Random, $3.75. 572 
An exceedingly well written book on 
a subject regarded as “dry” by many. 
The author traces the history of man’s 
creation, from primeval slime to the 
present crisis of consciousness; certainly 
technical enough to discourage the lazy 
reader and eloquent enough to enchant 
the serious-minded, this book must be 
regarded as being of a definitely superior 
order. The sense of continuity is never 
broken, and the phraseology is far above 
that of a general handbook of science. 


Goin, Olive Bown. World Outside My 
Door. 1955. 184p. Macmillan, $3.50. 
574.04 


A naturalist and housewife—Mrs. Goin, 
in her own back yard of a half acre, sees 
and experiences things no one but a 
naturalist could. She records the day-by- 
day experiences of her two-dimensional 
world—the kitchen and the laboratory— 
and brings them to life in a warm and 
human manner in this book. The smallest 
bug, the most insignificant plant, and 
the most majestic tree come under her 
view as she keeps house and_ studies 
nature simultaneously. 


Martini, Helen. My Zoo Family. 1955. 
295p. Harper, $3.95. 590.74 


The author writes delightfully of her 
family of zoo babies she raises in the 
nursery of the New York Zoological 
Park. A book for all animal lovers, 
young or old. 


Burton, Maurice. Margins of the Sea. 
1954. 212p. Harper, $3. 591.92 

This book treats a fascinating subject 
in a somewhat dull manner. The author 
writes with authority about the evolution 
and adjustment of life forms in the areas 
between the highest and lowest tides and 
from a wide personal experience, investi- 
gating their habits and behavior. But it 
is a book for the few, rather than for the 
many. 
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Child Study Association of America. 
Facts of Life for Children. 1954. 96p. 
Bobbs, $2.75. 612.6 


This book, written for parents, pre- 
sents sex information by asking and then 
answering pertinent questions. 


Pfeiffer, John. The Human Brain. 1955. 
273p. Harper, $3.75. 612.82 


A scientific treatise for the reader of 
popular matter, this handbook is just 
detailed enough and nontechnical enough 
to be of benefit to the average person. 
Fundamental questions are asked and 
answered in a breezy, forthright manner. 
From foetal conception to death, the 
history of the brain is given here, and it 
makes excitng reading. Anyone but an 
expert may learn from this book, which 
will be useful on most library medical 
shelves. 


Mensendieck, Bess M. Look Better, Feel 
Better. 1954. 276p. Harper, $3.50. 613.7 


The author stoutly maintains that this 
is not merely “another exercise book.” 
She describes a system of functional 
movements, involving physical exercise, 
of course, that strengthens, reduces, and 
enlarges, according to the natural laws 
of musculature. Furthermore, she says, 
anybody, at any given time, can improve 
the body to what it was a decade ago 
by using the Mensendieck system. Illus- 
trations and directons abound in this 
home-exercise manual. 


McKee, John D. Two Legs to Stand On: 
my battle with cerebral palsy. 1955. 
180p. Appleton, $2.75. 616.8 


Written by a victim of the dread 
cerebral palsy, this book is a challenge 
for the fellow-sufferer to take heart. It 
encourages the relatives of the victim, 
too, not with honeyed words but with 
sound, sensible advice about doctors, 
care, medication, convalescence, and re- 
covery, partial though it may be. McKee 
traces the progress in his own partial 
recovery, slow and disheartening as it 
was. Formerly a newspaperman, he is 
now engaged in working on a doctorate 
at the University of New Mexico. 
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Ford, John C. Man Takes a Drink: facts 
and principles about alcohol. 1955. 120p. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $2.50. 616.86 


A Jesuit professor of Moral and Pas- 
toral Theology at Weston College in 
Massachusetts dissects the impulses and 
consequences of a man taking a drink. 
The consequences of taking too many, 
too often, leads, of course, to alcoholism, 
a disease affecting the mind, body, and 
spirit. Father Ford deals kindly but also 
fully and authoritatively with the prob- 
lem, never losing sight of the personal 
and social implications of uncontrolled 
drinking. Marty Mann, a spokesman for 
the National Committee on Alcoholism, 
regards this minister's approach to a 
solution as a sound and sane one. 


Clark, William H. Gardening for Color. 
1954. 212p. Little, $2.95. 635.9 


A stimulating, nontechnical book for 
the practical gardener who wants more 
color in his garden. Clark here suggests 
several color motifs: the green, the blue, 
the red-and-white, the gray-blue, the 
yellow, and the white. He takes into con- 
sideration regional tastes and limitations, 
after which he outlines in detail just 
what to do in order to accomplish a 
given goal of color. 


Lowman, Josephine. Four Weeks to 

Beauty: and a lovelier, slimmer you. 

1955. 171lp. M. Barrows & Co., $2.50. 
646.7 


The author, a syndicated columnist 
writing on “Why Grow Old?” for several 
years, sets forth a program for losing 
weight, slenderizing, make-up improve- 
ment, personal adornment, and a happy 
philosophy. She believes a rigid adher- 
ence to such a program will make a 
lovelier, slimmer woman. There is mate- 
rial on diet, exercise, hair, skin, and 
posture. 


Fine Arts 


Del Monte, Jacques. Fell’s United States 
Coin Book. 3rd rev. ed. 1955. 127p. 
Fell, $1.50. 737.4 

Complete, up-to-date information 
about coins: collecting, selling, and 
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evaluating them. The coins are of United 
States mint only, and data is given 
showing the contemporary value of 
every United States coin ever minted. 
Indispensable for the collector, hobbyist, 
or man of business. 


Wagner, Glenn A. Hobbycraft for Every- 
body. 1954. 96p. Dodd, $2.95. 745.5 


With 275 photographs and drawings, 
this guide simplifies directions for doing 
a host of things, all of them for the home 
hobbyist. Many require certain skills, of 
course, but most of the projects are for 
the average workman and a few are for 
the greenest beginner. The materials in 
this short book come from magazines, 
pamphlets, and handbooks on home 
crafts, and are easily read and followed. 


Carabo-Cone, Madeleine, and _ Royt, 
Beatrice. How to Help Children Learn 
Music. 1955. 138p. Harper, $3.50. 780.7 


Two accomplished musicians who are 
also experienced in teaching music to 
children, ages 5 to 12, have written a 
manual for teachers of music or for 
musically inclined parents who must 
train youngsters. Beginning with the 
most elementary concepts, proceeding 
progressively in a predetermined pattern, 
the authors make of the project a suc- 
cession of games designed to remove 
tedium and boredom. Illustrations help 
materially here. A feature is one section 
devoted to fingerboard ear training. 


Atkinson, Margaret F., and Hillman, 
May. Dancers of the Ballet: biographies. 
1955. 176p. Knopf, $3.75. 792.8 


A beautiful book of the top-ranking 
ballet stars today, stars one is likely to 
see on the stage, in the movies, or on 
television. The biographies are brief but 
well written, and the accompanying 
photographs show the performers in per- 
sonally selected poses. Pages 173-174 
contain definitions of some ballet terms. 


Pulling, Pierre, pseud. Principles of 
Canoeing. 1954. 217p. Macmillan, $3.95. 
797.1 

The tradition of canoeing is brought 
out and discussed in the light of prac- 
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tical application to actual situations 
found in traveling by canoe. An excel- 
lent book for family or library purchase. 


Literature 


Thomas, Norman. Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: reflections on public 
speaking. 1955. 128p. Hermitage, $2.75. 

808.5 


An outstanding public speaker for 
almost three decades, Mr. Thomas here 
reminisces about his past appearances on 
the speaker’s platform. These may very 
properly be regarded as thinly disguised 
directions on how to speak in public, and 
these directions are applauded by not 
only other practical speakers but teachers 
of speech themselves. Almost any speaker 
may benefit by reading this book. 


Prochnow, Herbert V. Speaker’s Hand- 
book of Epigrams and Witticisms. 1955. 
332p. Harper, $3.95. 808.88 


Here is a collection of epigrams and 
witticisms arranged by subject matter, 
with credit given where the source is 
known. Another handbook for the public 
speaker. 


Gardner, Isabella. Birthdays from the 
Ocean. 1955. 43p. Houghton, $3. 811.5 


A collection of 31 poems on a variety 
of topics, from nature worship to a tri- 
bute to Dylan Thomas, “When a War- 
lock Dies.” It is a first book for Miss 
Gardner, who has had her poems pub- 
lished in various periodicals over the 
past five years. If her phraseology seems 
too replete with adjectives—as was com- 
mon with poets of the middle ‘twenties 
—at least she piles them up with hyphe- 
nation, creating a few new ones and a 
few which must be impressive to her 
only. The meter is there, and so is the 
imagery provoked by her mastery, but 
one feels toward her animals the way 
Dr. Arnold felt about Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils”: Life is too important to be 
so concerned about things in themselves 
so trivial. 
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Matchett, William H. Water Ouzel and 
Other Poems. 1955. 57p. Houghton, $3. 
811.5 


A native Chicago Quaker, Matchett, 
after an academic career at Swarthmore 
and at Harvard, settled down to a career 
devoted to poetry. This collection here, 
under three groupings, treats of persons, 
places, and things, endearing and lasting. 
He has one poem on his meeting Dylan 
Thomas and the effect this had on him 
and his work. This book is wistful, yearn- 
ing, and meditative, and, while the verse 
forms are neither unique nor even experi- 
mental, they have a virtue of being 
easily followed. 


Walsh, Chad. Eden Two-Way. 1954. 
75p. Harper, $2.50. 811.5 


A professor of English and a poet in 
residence at Beloit College, Chad Walsh 
here in one small book congregates some 
of his finest and best known poems. His 
is a view at once religious and mystical, 
religious in the T. S. Eliot sense and 
mystical in the Aldous Huxley sense. As 
a priest in the Episcopal Church, in 
which he serves as an associate rector at 
St. Paul’s in Beloit, Mr. Walsh speaks 
knowingly of spiritual matters as they 
concern an individual seeking an expla- 
nation of life and one’s own part in it. 
Neither profound nor obvious, these 
poems are joyous expositions of phil- 
osophy. 


Zuver, Dudley. She Did Take It With 
Her. 1954. 186p. Harper, $2.75. 818 


The reminiscences of a boyhood back 
in Ohio where, of all memories, the 
strongest was that of his grandmother, 
affectionately known as Ma _ Meggs 
throughout the countryside. She it was 
who could be counted upon for the un- 
usual, phrase or incident—not that she 
was a caricature but a real character. 
Perhaps every growing boy should have 
had such a grandmother—perhaps many 
boys have had. Ma Meggs is talkative, 
bless her, but what she said did not go 
in one ear and out the other, as she 
feared. Much of it lodged in the teller 
of this story of the _ not-so-long-ago. 
Tender, moving, nostalgic. 
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Rich, Louise Dickinson. Innocence Under 
the Elms. 1955. 283p. Lippincott, $3.75. 
818.5 


A limited autobiography written in 
fiction form. The time is at the turn of 
the century and the place a little Massa- 
chusetts town. The author recounts child- 
hood experiences common to herself and 
her sister to whom she was greatly 
attached. Throughout a long series of 
minor escapades, the two girls never lost 
the zest for living, the unhappy knack 
of trying things out to see how they 
would work. Although the actual locale 
was in New England, much of the 
atmosphere could have prevailed even 
here in the Midwest. Unhurried, nostal- 
gic, and highly individualized. 


Auden, W. H. The Shield of Achilles. 
1955. 84p. Random, $3. 821.9 


A collection of Auden’s poems, many 
of them reprinted from other sources. 
Auden’s reputation needs no further 
boost since for 20 years or more he has 
been writing poetry of great beauty, in- 
sight, and, at times, great complexity, 
full of allusions requiring study. 


Description and Travel 


Phillips, Wendell. Qataban and Sheba: 
exploring the ancient kingdoms on the 
Biblical spice routes of India. 1955. 362p. 
Harcourt, $5. 913.53 


A record of four major explorations 
into the south of Arabia of today, explo- 
rations totally different in purpose and 
scope from those of the late nineteenth 
century. By use of the axe and spade, 
machinery and man power, the explora- 
tion crews were able to unearth materials 
only partially expected. A full report has 
been made of the findings in these Bible 
areas, portions of which are included in 
this volume. Credit goes largely to the 
extremely youthful Wendell Phillips. 


Creed, Virginia, and Milo, Henry. All 
About Paris and Its Environs. 1955. 
278 p. Little, $3.50. 914.436 


In this guidebook to Paris, the authors 
have set the pace for tourists in every 
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financial range and for almost all per- 
sonal tastes. They make it clear that 
Paris is what the tourist makes her—a 
place where it is possible to spend a 
fortune or where one may live very 
cheaply. 


Greenwood, Amy. Rolling North: an 

American family pioneers up the Alcan 

Highway. 1955. 218p. Crowell, $3. 
917.12 


A combination travelog, autobiog- 
raphy, and adventure story, liberally 
sprinkled with exploration in the unoffi- 
cial meaning of that word. A man and 
wife and their three small boys set out 
for Alaska on the Alcan Highway, built 
during the war. Their trailer was small, 
considering, but their hopes were not. 
These “pioneers” of the mid-century met 
certain problems which were knotty for 
earlier pioneers and will still be knotty 
for generations to come: mosquitoes, lack 
of water, solitude, privation, and fear of 
disease. 


Hinton, A. Cherry. The Yukon. 1955. 
184p. Macrae, $3.50. 917.121 


The author goes the full length of the 
Yukon, from Edmonton to Whitehorse, 
and is struck with the beauty of what he 
sees, and with the incalculable wealth 
before him. He hints at the prodigious 
feat of the 1,527-mile Alaska Highway, 
built during World War II, but his 
chief thesis is the mighty river itself, the 
Yukon, and he recounts the history and 
the legends connected with it. Really 
great adventure. 


Early, Eleanor. Washington Holiday. 
1955. 305p. Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 917.53 


A lighthearted, informative guide to 
our nation’s capital, past and present. 
Eleanor Early has previously written 
books on various places in America. In 
this combined travelog, history, diary, 
gossip column, biography, and descrip- 
tion, she lays Washington open to view 
as few have done before this. No pic- 
torial matter except the end-paper maps 
of the city. 
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Biography 


Wallace, Willard M. Traitorous Hero: 
the life and fortunes of Benedict Arnold. 
1954, 394p. Harper, $5. 921 


The story of the man whose very name 
has become a byword for treason and 
treachery, Benedict Arnold. This account 
glamorizes Arnold’s life before his defec- 
tion, gives the treachery a full treatment, 
then closes with his later life, wretched 
and miserable in England. Neither this 
author nor any other has given a reason 
for Arnold’s perfidy, any reason other 
than cupidity. This seems farfetched, 
since he had some money of his own. 


Thompson, Walter Henry. Assignment: 
Churchill. 1955. Farrar, $3.75. 921 


Inspector Walter Henry Thompson of 
Scotland Yard (C.I.D.) was for almost 
20 years assigned to guarding, day and 
night, the life of the present Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Winston Churchill. Of course 
his experiences with such a great per- 
sonality must have been varied. Those 
experiences, among other things, included 
threats, close calls, dull periods, intimate 
conversation, humorous episodes, and in- 
spiring contacts. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Thompson knew by name and 
reputation thousands of people the world 
over whose business it was to have busi- 
ness with the man he was protecting. 
Amusing side lights to historical events 
are recounted here. 


Ebener, Charlotte. No Facilities for 
Women. 1955. 283p. Knopf, $3.75. 921 


This graduate of the School of Jour- 
nalism at our own State University in 
the early ‘forties regards herself as three 
things: a foreign correspondent, a gad- 
about, and a woman. As the first, she 
interviewed personalities of world-wide 
fame; as the second, she went to the 
Near East, Middle East, and the Far 
East; and as the third, she married a 
man, George Weller, similarly engaged 
in newspaper work. Her style of writing 
is fresh, engaging, and knowledgeable, 
and she recounts her experiences in an 
ingenuous manner. 
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Hanson, Lawrence, and Hanson, Eliza- 
beth. Noble Savage; the life of Paul 
Gaugin. 1955. 299p. Random, $5. 921 


The authors, an English husband and 
wife writing team, have succeeded in 
presenting a man of extraordinary artistic 
perception, vision, and execution—a man 
who had to free himself and his work 
from conventional restraints in order to 
be true to his gift. This Gaugin, who has 
an appeal for the reader, who knows 
little of art, will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived by his admirers. Many sources 
only available in French have been used 
in this work. 


Myers, John Myers. Doc Halliday. 1955. 
287p. Little, $4.50. 921 


Good documentary on the life of one 
of the West’s most famous gamblers and 
gunmen. This is not an attempt to make 
a hero of a criminal and con man, but 
the events of a life disrupted by the Civil 
War and sickness, which caused circum- 
stances in which crime became an essen- 
tial factor to a few men. The story is 
flavored with many crisis situations, 
which will sustain the fiction reader’s 
interest and also encourage the historian 
and_ biographer. 


Kubizek, August. The Young Hitler I 
Knew. 1955. 298p. Houghton, $4. 921 
This limited biography, boasting an 
introduction by H. R. Trevor-Roper, a 
recognized Hitler authority, dissects 
Hitler’s life from the age of 15 to 19. 
Kubizek was a companion of the Fuhrer- 
to-be, and this book is a_ running 
account of those early days when things 
were already assuming the shape they 
were destined to have. Young Hitler was 
a braggart, despot, and a liar—even then, 
according to Kubizek. Whether it was 
courting, studying, or designing archi- 
tecture, or working out political schemes, 
Hitler was always one to sound grandiose 
and driving. His intimate friend, Kubi- 
zek, lived to write this of the man who 
terrified the world for 12 years. 


Bishop, Jim. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. 
1955. 301p. Harper, $3.75. 921 

An hour-by-hour diary of the period 
beginning at 7 A.M., April 14, 1865, the 
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day Lincoln was shot, and ending with 
his death at 7:22 A.M., April 15, 1865. 
Into this one day, Bishop has detailed 
the events immediately preceding the 
fatal attack, during it, and immediately 
following it. It reads like a detective 
story or a thriller, and the reader is 
imbued with the hope that disaster, 
somehow, will be averted. It was not, of 
course. An excellent piece of journalism 
by an excellent craftsman. A “must” for 
the Lincoln shelf. 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. To the One I Love 
the Best. 1955. 255p. Viking, $3.75. 921 


A portrait of Lady Mendl (Miss Elsie 
de Wolfe), a picture of life in the forties 
in Hollywood, New York, and Paris, and 
a generous portion of the author's own 
ideas and pursuits. 


Anderson, Erica. The World of Albert 
Schweitzer: a book of photographs. 1955. 
Unpaged. Illus. Harper, $5. 921 


This book of photographs, with text 
and captions by Eugene Exman, is a 
tribute to the great humanitarian on his 
80th anniversary. It is careful in show- 
ing the diversified interests of this great 
man: music, literature, art, medicine, re- 
ligion, and industry. He is more than a 
mere dabbler in these several pursuits: 
an authority on Bach, a_ student of 
Goethe, a disciple of painting, a practical 
medical man, a teacher of religion, and 
a handy man when it comes to planning 
and actually constructing a building. All 
these things are wholly apart from his 
international fame as a humanitarian: 
winsome, devoted, and inspiring. 


Current, Richard N. Secretary Stimson: 
a study in statecraft. 1954. 272p. Rutgers 
Univ. Press, $4.50. 921 


An attempt to assess objectively one 
of the longest political careers in this 
country, a career covering more than 
three decades. Col. Stimson served in a 
variety of capacities, under several ad- 
ministrations, and under the leadership 
of both Democrats and Republicans. He 
worked under seven Presidents, and the 
common denominator of his various 
assignments seemed to be positive action, 
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without regard to party policies. That 
he was a decided force in foreign policy 
intermittently over 20 years is a mere 
statement of fact. Current is a professor 
of history at the University of Illinois, 
where he had access to volumes of mate- 
rials for this political biography. 


History 


Fuller, Jean Overton. No. 13, Bob. 1954. 
240p. Little, $3.50. 940.54 


A story of German counterespionage 
during World War II. An Englishman 
was set down in France behind German 
lines to organize an active resistance of 
French against their captors. He was 
himself captured by clever Germans, 
who already knew about him and the 
agency he represented. The Germans 
used him, thereby laying him open to a 
charge of collaboration. How the thing 
came out, what happened to him and 
the project is the story in this book. 
Someone high up blundered, and the 
young Englishman was victimized by 
both foe and friend. 


Caillou, Alan. The World Is Six Feet 
Square. 1954. 255p. Norton, $3. 940.547 


An exciting, purportedly true adven- 
ture of two young men caught behind 
the enemy lines in the African desert 
only to be sentenced to death; how they 
escaped, were recaptured, imprisoned in 
Italy, and finally released. Set in North 
Africa during World War II, it recap- 
tures the spirit of those days, the fear of 
the Germans, and the resolution to con- 
quer them. Completely unrestrained and 
highly dramatic, the tale is such that the 
reader will want to finish it at one sit- 
ting, true story or not. 


Bird, Will R. The Two Jacks. 1955. 
209p. Macrae, $3.50. 940.548 
The experiences of two Canadian 


World War II heroes, Major Jack M. 
Veness and Major Jack L. Fairweather. 
As adventurous as their separate lives 
were, their almost suspiciously similar 
exploits make the reading here one of 
great suspense. Both were fighting, were 
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captured, mistreated as P.O.W.’s, 
escaped, recaptured—the points of simi- 
larity are truly remarkable. 


Lewis, Oscar. The Town That Died 
Laughing. 1955. 235p. Little, $3.75. 
979.3 


Knit together by the author’s exposi- 
tive and sympathetic commentary, the 
excerpts from The Reese River Reveille 
give in intimate detail a picture of life 
in the raw mining camp of Austin, 
Nevada. Items concerning its two illus- 
trious citizens, Grocer Gridley and the 
Sagebrush Linnet, are included, as well 
as the Sazerac Lying Club and occa- 
sional references to Mark Twain, who 
was a neighboring Nevada journalist. 
Easy and rewarding reading. 


Carmer, Carl. The Susquehanna. 1955. 
493p. Rinehart, $5. 974.8 


One of Rivers of America series, The 
Susquehanna is the account of a great 
and economically important river located 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New 
York. All of the river lore connected with 
the Susquehanna is given here, along 
with factual accounts of persons and 
places connected with its history. Long 
a lover of and an expert in American 
folklore, Carl Carmer will be remem- 
bered for his Stars Fell on Alabama of 
a few years ago. 


Hartz, Louis. The Liberal Tradition in 
America: an interpretation of American 
political thought since the Revolution. 
1955. 329p. Harcourt, $4.75. 973 


An associate professor of Government 
at Harvard attempts to answer this old 
question: Can America, which inherited 
democracy without a struggle, under- 
stand another nation which has to be 
democratized through bloodshed and 
strife? His answer is that it can and 
must. Hartz’s interpretation of this funda- 
mental question is new in many, though 
not in all, respects. His systematic inter- 
pretation should be read carefully since 
it was written that way, giving credit as 
it does to de Tocqueville, Jefferson, and 
Tom Paine, for instance. Excellent read- 
ing material for study groups. 
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Rossiter, Clinton. Conservatism in Amer- 
ica. 1955. 327p. Knopf, $4. 973 


Rossiter, a professor of Government at 
Cornell, attempts to state the case for a 
new conservatism that will have the 
triple virtues of maturity, constructive- 
ness, and responsibility. He believes we 
are ready for a “new” conservatism— 
which seems like a contradiction in terms 
—a conservatism that will rid itself of 
insularity, of the fear of change, and 
extreme nationalism. He hopes to add 
factors the liberals claim as theirs but 
which the “new” conservatives would 
adopt and give validity to. Dr. Rossiter 
is a clear thinking theoretician, and his 
remarks certainly merit attention; to one 
reader, Rossiter stands to the left of 
Senator Knowland and to the right of 
Senator Fulbright. 


Recent Fiction 


Cadell, Elizabeth. Money to Burn. 1955. 
222p. Morrow, $3. 


A gay and inconsequential story of the 
youthful and also slightly confused 
elderly remnants of an old English family 
who are inadvertently rescued from their 
false heroism by a practical young Cana- 
dian who has fallen in love with the 
daughter of the clan. Clean fun. 


De Wohl, Louis. The Spear. 1955. 383p. 
Lippincott, $3.95. 


A reverent fictional reconstruction of 
the days in Jerusalem during the period 
of Christ’s crucifixion. The main human 
character is a young, cynical Roman 
centurion sent to the Holy City for pro- 
longed military service. It is here that he 
meets with factions and feuds, high and 
low. The title comes from the fact that 
young Longinus’ family coat of arms 
bears a spear, the symbol of might then 
as the sword came later to symbolize it. 
How he met the followers of Christ, how 
he reacted to their once-despised beliefs, 
and what happened to him as a result 
of his conversion constitute the narrative 
thread of this above-the-ordinary _his- 
torical novel. 
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Ellison, James Whitfield. I'm Owen Har- 
rison Harding. 1955. 250p. Doubleday, 
$3.50. 

A first novel of the very young by a 
young Michigan writer. Ellison writes 
knowingly of a 16-year-old boy, a boy 
typical of this day and age. The story 
proper covers about a year, and all the 
hopes, aspirations, and __ frustrations— 
none of them serious—of a boy who is 
not so much mixed up as only slightly 
puzzled. Neither tragic nor zany, the 
story is easily followed and, if viewed 
sympathetically, the boy’s reactions to 
his parents, his teachers, his schoolmates, 
and one girl in particular are healthy. 


Enright, Elizabeth. The Moment Before 
the Rain. 1955. 253p. Harcourt, $3.50. 


A collection of 18 short stories—many 
of them having little action but a lot of 
atmosphere — which have appeared in 
national magazines over a_ period of 
seven or eight years. Originally a writer 
of stories for children, she now writes 
for adults, too, yet she retains her love 
of childhood by writing about it. She 
keeps before the reader the contrast 
between man’s meritorious aspirations 
and his seemingly routine misfortune; in 
other words, no matter how hard we try, 
it doesn’t seem to do much good. This 
is fatalism, of course, but it is never 
bitter, and it doesn’t whine or nag. The 
title for the collection comes from the 
fifth story in the book. Definitely an 
attraction for the fiction shelf. 


Fontaine, Don. All Those in Favor. 1954. 
250p. Prentice-Hall, $2.75. 

A story for (and about) teen-agers. 
On Initiation Night, one fraternity burnt 
down a barn, which set off a series of 
events wholly unpredictable. Many 
things came to light which should have 
been recognized before but were not. It 
all comes out all right, but only after 
several close calls. 


Frieberger, Kurt. Fisher of Men: a novel 
of Simon Peter. 1954. 368p. Appleton, 
$3.95. 

The oft-told story of the lovable, im- 
pulsive, and dynamic keeper of the keys 
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of the kingdom, Simon Peter. Many times 
Peter is pictured as being so far above 
human beings that he must be described 
in hyperbole; at other times, he is pic- 
tured so human and so weak that it 
seems ridiculous he could have been what 
we know he was. Frieberger avoids both 
these pitfalls. This is excellent biograph- 
ical fiction. 


Gipson, Fred. Recollection Creek. 1955. 
208p. Harper, $2.75. 


Another fine story by the author of 
Hound Dog Man, and highly reminiscent 
of it. Full of local color, the yarn is pri- 
marily about a young boy: his parents, 
his friends, his pets, his aspirations. 
Here is the same love of nature and 
simple things that Gipson is noted for. 
If at times his characters seem rowdy 
and uninhibited, well, that’s the way it 
was on Recollection Creek. Some of the 
material in this volume was printed else- 
where first, but now all of it is collected 


into one book of humor, insight and ° 


nostalgia. 


Havighurst, Walter, editor. Masters of 
the Modern Short Story. New ed. 1955. 
453p. Harcourt, $4. 


An excellent compilation of short sto- 
ries by famous modern writers, most of 
whom are better known as_novelists— 
Conrad, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Maugham, 
and Hemingway, to mention only half. 


Household, Geoffrey. Fellow Passenger. 
1955. 271p. Little, $3.50. 


A first-person novel of escape, cloak- 
and-dagger type. The hero returns to 
England after years of living in Ecuador, 
tries to visit his old home which has been 
sold and tured into a residence for 
atomic scientists. He is refused admis- 
sion, whereupon he breaks in, has an 
affair with a woman nuclear expert, is 
caught and sentenced to prison. 


Jacobson, Dan. The Trap. 1955. 122p. 
Harcourt, $2.95. 


A first novel by a writer hitherto de- 
voting his time to short story writing 
and other periodical efforts. The locale 
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is South Africa—the author’s homeland— 
and fittingly he poses the black-and- 
white problem, a problem as pervasive 
as the air and as current as today’s 
newspaper. There is a double inhumanity 
here, since both the white man and the 
black man betray each other, and even 
each man betrays himself, all for un- 
avoidable reasons apparently. The very 
brevity of the book is a grace to readers, 
who could not stand such a horrendous 
story for 350 pages. 


Jennings, John. Shadows in the Dusk. 
1955. 272p. Little, $3.75. 


A pioneer story set in the year 1837 
in our own far Southwest. Here are 
trappers, hunters, Indians, Spanish beau- 
ties, and a fort siege—plus a death march 
of nearly 600 people. The story is told 
by a native guide, Currito, who kept the 
record, and whose lingo is picturesque, 
if not accurate. Certainly this yarn is 
above the average and is not to be con- 
fused with the usual western story. 


Lawrence, Josephine. The Gates of Liv- 
ing. 1955. 313p. Harcourt, $3.95. 


A widow and her two grown daugh- 
ters live together in a humdrum exist- 
ence. One daughter wants marriage— 
that would be Clementine; the other 
daughter, Drusilla, fearing a repeat of 
her mother’s unhappy marriage, wants no 
part of home building. So Drusilla takes 
up good works as an anaesthesia, there- 
by keeping closed “the gates of living.” 
There are other characters in this story, 
but they are useful and remembered 
only as they shed light on the three 
major characters, the Halls. Good escape 
reading, with a tidy moral implied in the 
outcome, 


Lockwood, Sarah. The Man from Mesabi. 
1955. 287p. Doubelady, $3.75. 


A novel of a mining career at the 
famous Mesabi Range, beginning in 
1880 and ending in the 1920’s—more 
than 40 years of fighting, grasping, and 
even cheating, cheating honored by com- 
mon practice, to be sure. Steve Bradway 
is the hero, and naturally there were 
women in his life: his backwoods mis- 
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tress, his wife, and, many years later in 
New York, a show girl. Here are action, 
romance, social history, economic exploi- 
tation, and adventure. 


Mankiewicz, Don. Trial. 1955. 306p. 
Harper, $3.50. 


This is the 1955 Harper Prize Novel, 
named by judges Bernard de Voto, A. B. 
Guthrie, and Orville Prescott, outstand- 
ing critics of American fiction. The title 
is apt: it describes the trial of a youth 
of a persecuted minority group, the in- 
evitability of his conviction, the loss of 
interest, how trial funds are built up, 
and how a defender (even when selfless ) 
may come to grief. Rapid, detailed, 
breezy, and cocksure throughout, it is 
easy to imagine what competitors Mr. 
Mankiewicz must have had for him to 
win first prize. 


Marquand, John P. Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde. 1955. 51lp. Little, $3.95. 


Marquand has no modern equal in 
presenting male characters who are 
almost all right. Of the deficit, he makes 
a convincing full-length novel. Willis 
Wayde is such a character: he’s almost 
all right, and his deficit is not obvious. 
Somewhere in early young manhood he 
set out (unconsciously) to try to become 
what he was not cut cut for. He suc- 
ceeds; not only unaware that he has be- 
come a monster but that he would be 
unapproachable if a person tried to con- 
vince him of it. “What did I do wrong?” 
he might ask, and then turn a deaf ear 
to the reply. He is no Babbitt, for Bab- 
bitt was at least likable; no Sammy 
Glick, for Sammy was crude; yet Willis 
reminds one of both. 


Oberfirst, Robert, editor. 1954 Anthology 

of Best Original Short-Shorts. 1954. 

319p. Oberfirst Publications, $3.95. . 
Fiction or 808.3 


Thirty authors are represented in this 
collection of short-short stories, the kind 
ordinarily printed on one page in maga- 
zines like Collier's and Liberty. The 
stories, of course, are above the average, 
but, after all, this is one man’s opinion, 
and, good as it may be, the reader must 
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take lightly the word “best” as used 
here. Besides the stories themselves— 
many of them reprinted from magazines 
--there are sections on a description of 
the short-short story, how to write them, 
edit them, and even a brief statement for 
the beginning writer. 


Swiggett, Howard. The Strong Box. 
1955. 309p. Houghton, $3.75. 


Another novel of the worlds of finance, 
diplomacy, and _ big-business-in-govern- 
ment. An American financier goes abroad 
to investigate, for business reasons, a 
firm in Stockholm, whose controller dies 
just before he arrives. He is forced to 
open the strong box—hence the title, con- 
taining, like Pandora’s box, a lot of dis- 
agreeable things: Then he goes to Lon- 
don to unravel the mystery, only to 
become snarled in one of his own. 
Romance, intrigue, diplomacy, duplicity 
play their parts in this yarn of suspense. 
Readers will be more than slightly re- 
minded of the author’s Power and the 
Prize. 


Thompson, Kate. Great House. 1955. 
280p. Houghton, $3. 


A novel set in the South Africa of 
today, a novel of family life near Cape- 
town. This contemporary family, Derain, 
has lived in the mansion for eight gen- 
erations, and members of this family are 
conscious of their weight and position in 
the really limited social circle of the area. 
Reviewers will inevitably compare the 
Derains to the Whiteoaks and even, per- 
haps, to the Forsytes; that is, there is a 
sense of continuity here, what with 
aunts, uncles, grandparents, and in-laws 
all over the place. Written by a native 
of South Africa. 


Van der Post, Laurens. Flamingo 
Feather. 1955. 341p. Morrow, $3.95. 


A novel of adventure and intrigue set 
in the Africa of today. Written by a 
South African who has traveled widely 
over the Continent, this story has the 
ring of truth and the testimony of a 
shrewd eyewitness. Pierre lives his hum- 
drum life in Africa until a desperate 
conflict makes itself felt; with his 
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friends, neighbors, and a few erstwhile 
enemies, the situation is taken care of 
but only after violence, ‘bloodshed, race 
trouble, and cementing of friendships. 
The description of the country is supe- 
rior, and the events themselves are well 
motivated. 


Walker, Mildred. The Curlew’s 
1955. 382p. Harcourt, $3.95. 


A story that takes two Montana girls 
through three decades of schoolgirl 
friendship, rivalry for the same man, 
adjustment to life in their differing ways. 
Will appeal to women readers. 


Cry. 


White, Helen Chappell. This is the Life. 
1955. 254p. Doubleday, $3.50. 


Based upon a television program, 
“This Is the Life,” this book recounts 
the doing of the Fisher family. There 
are 10 dramatic episodes, none of them 
approaching the opprobrium, “soap 
opera.” Listeners will recall that the 
Fishers run a drugstore, which gives 
them a chance to see humanity at its 
best, and, at times, at its worst. The 
Fishers are deeply religious, without 
being pious or namby-pamby; they are 
delightful, without being wacky; and, 
above all, they are human, without being 
trite and obvious. This, then, is for the 
TV fan—old or new—or simply for the 
reader wanting to read uncomplicated 
stories. 


Additional General Fiction 


Ball, Jane Eklund. Philippa. 1955. 305p. 
Houghton, $3.50. 


Downes, Anne Miller. Speak to Me, 
Brother. 1954. 288p. Lippincott, $3.50. 
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Ingram, Bowen. Light as the Morning. 
1954. 313p. Houghton, $3.50. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The View from the 
Parsonage. 1954. 277p. Harper, $3.50. 


Newman, Daisy. The Autumn’s Bright- 
ness. 1955. 25lp. Macillan, $3.50. 


Stolz, Mary. Two by Two. 1954. 310p. 
Houghton, $3.50. 


Adventure-Fiction 


Carder, Michael. Decision at Sundown. 
1955. Macrae Smith, $2.50. 


Chamberlain, William. Trumpets of Com- 
pany K. 1954. Ballantine Bks., $2.50; 
paper, 35¢. 


Leonard, Elmore. The Law at Randado. 
1955. Houghton, $2.75. 


Schaefer, Jack. The Pioneers. 1954. 


Houghton, $3. 


Tompkins, Walker A. Texas Renegade. 
1954. Macrae Smith, $2.50. 


Science-Fiction 


Clarke, Arthur C. Earthlight. 1955. 186p. 
Ballantine, $2.75; also paper, 35¢. 


Suspense-Fiction 


Cecil, Henry. According to the Evidence. 
1954. 216p. Harper, $2.50. 


Garve, Andrew. Death and the Sky 
Above. 1953. 217p. Harper, $2.75. 


Hollis, Jim. Teach You a Lesson. 1955. 
183p. Harper, $2.50. 
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Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by ELIZABETH BURR 


For Younger Children 


Averill, Esther. Jenny’s Birthday Book. 
1954. 3lp. Illus. Harper, bds., $2; library 
edition, $2.50. 

For this story of the little black cat, 
Jenny, and her birthday picnic in the 
park the author-illustrator has used a 
picture-book format rather than the 
“little book” form of previous “Jenny” 
books. 


Bannon, Laura May. Hat For a Hero. 
1954. 48p. Illus. Whitman, $2.75. 


Woven skillfully into Pablo’s story is 
the daily life of the Tarascan Indians in 
their ancient fishing village on Mexico's 
Lake Patzcuaro. Its simple and rhythmi- 
cal text and colorful pictures make a 
good-reading-aloud story. Third graders 
will be able to read it themselves. 


Fritz, Jean. Fish Head. 1954. 36p. 
Illus. Coward, $2.75. 
Marc Simont’s illustrations and the 


rhythmic text combine to make a good- 
reading-aloud story of a cat that was a 
rugged individualist and was forced to 
become a seagoing cat when circum- 
stances caused him to leave his water- 
front home. Third graders can read it 
themselves. 


Hall, Rosalys Haskell. Baker’s 
1954. 28p. Illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 

“A baker’s apprentice who wanted a 
job, and a roly-poly baker who wanted 
to be a circus performer, make a Wise 
exchange and everybody is happy in this 


Man. 


book for ages six and seven.” Book 
Review Digest. 
Hawkins, Quail. Best Birthday. 1954. 


63p. Illus. Doubleday, $2. 


“Children will enjoy the excitement on 
board the ferry and the wonderful illus- 
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trations by Antonio Sotomayor, who 
takes you right into the heart of San 
Francisco and into the heart of a young 
boy. And if your ‘only child’ resents the 
coming of an addition to the family, this 
story might help make everything right.” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


Justus, May. Little Red Rooster Learns 
to Crow. 1954. 32p. Illus. Whitman, 
$1.75. 


Second and third graders will have 
fun with this colorfully illustrated story 
of a little rooster, trying his best to 
grow up. 


McNeer, May. Little Baptiste. 1954. 46p. 
Illus. Houghton Mifflin, $2.25. 


May McNeer has written and Lynd 
Ward has illustrated in beautiful litho- 
graphs this tale of the Canadian woods— 
of Big Baptiste, Big Marie, and Little 
Baptiste. Its folk-tale quality will make 
good reading aloud to preschool and 
primary grade ages. Third graders will 
find it not too difficult to read. 


The Patchwork Kilt. 


Watts, Mabel. 
Aladdin, bds. with 


1954. 4l1p. Illus. 
cloth spine, $2.25. 

There is a lilting and gay charm in 
this easy story, told in almost ballad 
form, of “a bonny wee lassie who lived 
on a farm in Scotland.” Beginning read- 
ers will delight in the fun of the patch- 
work kilt and enjoy the family solidarity 
that made the Biddlewees “a_ stick- 
together sort of family.” 


Zion, Gene. Hide and Seek Day. 1954. 
26p. Illus. Harper, bds., $2; library 
edition, $2.50. 

Entrancing water colors in double- 
page spreads and a simple text make a 
distinguished picture book for reading 
aloud to ages four to six. 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


_ Bell, Thelma. Snow. 1954. 55p. Illus. 
Viking, $2.50. 551.573 


“Presents facts about snow: why some 
of it is fluffy, some damp; why all flakes 
are not the same; how snow can be 
helpful, and how it can be dangerous 
, ” Book Review Digest. Corydon 
Bell’s drawings make it a beautiful book 
for nine- to eleven-year-olds. 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. The High World. 
1954. 114p. Illus. Harper, $2.75. 


An ageless story that brings to life the 
color, atmosphere, and spirit of the 
snow-covered world of the Tyrol with 
many black-and-white pictures and _ six 
full-page, full-color paintings of Mr. 
Bemelmans’ native scene. The third un- 
usual Christmas that the Aimrainers 
celebrate climaxes this unique family 
story and the mountaineers’ troubles with 
an overbearing “outside” official. 


Brooks, Walter R. Freddy and the Men 
From Mars. 1954. 246p. Illus. Knopf, $3. 


“Although it seems by now he should 
have run out of plots, Walter Brooks 
offers another book that will attract both 
librarians and the juvenile public who 
likes this type of nonsensical adventure. 
Freddy, with the aid of friends and some 
real Martians, exposes a hoax wherein 
six tiny beings are presented to the 
public as men from Mars . . .” Florence 
Hensey, Wausau, in Library Journal. 
Grades 4-6. 


Brown, Palmer. Beyond the Pawpaw 
Trees. 1954. 122p. Illus. Harper, $2.50. 


“Tt has that rare combination of wit, 
pathos, poetry, and continuously sur- 
prising invention that hold a listening 
child and delight the adult who reads. 
It may prove the special treasure of 
many little girls under ten; but its style, 
its verses, its tantalizing theme about 
‘seeing is believing’ will take it from 
pocket to pocket of all who need a new 
fairy tale to refresh them . . 
Bechtel in New York Herald Tribune. 
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Cameron, Eleanor. The Wonderful 
Flight to the Mushroom Planet. 214p. 
Illus. Little, $2.75. 


David and Chuck build a space ship, 
in answer to an ad, meet the mysterious 
Mr. Bas, and make the truly wonderful 
flight to save Basidium X, the mushroom 
plant. It’s the kind of science-fiction 
without violence that boys and_ girls 
from fourth to sixth grades like best. 


Graham, Eleanor. Story of Charles 
Dickens. 1954. 219p. Abelard—Schuman, 
$2.50. 921 

“This biography of Charles Dickens, 
from childhood to his death, emphasizes 
those things in the great novelist’s life 
which shaped his literary career and 
which are reflected in his writing . . .” 
Publisher's note. 
Grimm, Jakob. Grimm’s Tales. 1954. 
142p. Illus. Oxford, $3.50. 

“The combination of the bold, vigor- 
ous drawings of Helen Sewell with the 
delicate pen line of Madeline Gekiere 


makes this an unusual and _ attractive 
collection of the well-known _ tales.” 
Quarterly Bulletin, Michigan State 
Library. 


Phelps, Margaret (Nelson). Jaro and the 
Golden Colt. 1954. 168p. Illus. Macrae, 
$2.75. 

The simple strength of the Hopi 
peoples and the contrast between primi- 
tive and Western cultures are pointed up 
in this story of a Hopi Indian boy who 
was captured some four hundred years 
ago by a member of Coronado’s army. 
After his escape, the boy was able to 
help his tribe when the Spaniards came 
their way. Grades 5-7. Junior Literary 
Guild. 


Pyne, Mable. The Story of Religion. 
1954. 54p. Illus. Houghton, $3. 209 


Illustrated with many colorful and 
detailed drawings, this sympathetic and 
objective portrayal of the religions of 
the world presents the simple, basic 
facts, the concepts upon which they were 


.” Louise S.gip founded, and the tangible symbols of 


heir present-day services, 
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Ravielli, Anthony. Wonders of the 
Human Body. 1954. 125p. Illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 611 


“This book, which has been checked 
throughout by specialists, is a welcome 
addition to a rather meager area in chil- 
dren’s literature.” Alice Brooks McGuire 
in Saturday Review. 


Rey, Hans Augusto. Find the Constella- 
tions. 1954. 72p. Illus. Houghton, $3. 
523.89 


“The author offers for children an 
informal, inviting guide to stargazing, 
showing how to recognize the stars and 
find the constellations. In addition to the 
simple textual explanations and the ex- 
cellent charts and maps, humorous 
drawings, quizzes, timetables, sugges- 
tions for further reading, and a glossary- 
index add to the entertainment and in- 
formation value of the book.” Booklist. 
Grades 5-8. 


Reeves, James. English Fables and Fairy 
Stories. 1954. 234p. Illus. Oxford, $3. 
398 


Nineteen traditional and _ long-loved 
English fairy and folk tales retold by 
James Reeves, poet and critic, and illus- 
trated dramatically by Joan  Kiddell- 
Monroe. This is the first volume in the 
new series of “Oxford Myths and 
Legends.” 


Sherlock, Philip Manderson. Anansi, the 
Spider Man; Jamaican folk tales. 1954. 
112p. Illus. Crowell, $2.50. 398.2 

“Anansi was a man and he was a 
spider. When things went well he was 
a man, but when he was in great danger 
he became a spider.” These Caribbean 
folk tales with Marcia Brown’s line 
drawings have a sly humor that will 
appeal to eight- to twelve-year-olds and 
to storytellers. 


Syme, Ronald. John Smith of Virginia. 
1954. 192p. Illus. Morrow, $2.50. 921 

“Less fictionized than the biographies 
by Ruth Holberg and Margaret Leighton 
with more space given to Colonial Vir- 
ginia.” Virginia Haviland in Library 
Journal. Grades 5-8. 
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For Young People 


Asimov, Isaac. Chemicals of Life. 1954. 
159p. Illus. Abelard-Schuman, $2.50. 
612.015 


A readable introduction to biochem- 
istry that explains how the enzymes, 
together with the vitamins and_hor- 
mones, react together in the human body 
to make life possible. 


Boynick, David King. Champions by Set- 
back. 1954. 205p. Crowell, $2.75. 920 


Physical disabilities did not keep 
these ten athletes from becoming cham- 
pions in racing, football, tennis, baseball, 
boxing, and other sports. Their stories 
are neither overwritten nor sentimental; 
they are readable and inspiring for 
junior and senior high boys. 


Cavanah, Frances. We Came to America. 
1954. 307p. Macrae, $3.50. 


Frances Cavanah has chosen excerpts 
from the writings of twenty-five immi- 
grants, who have adopted the United 
States as their homeland, and _ has 
arranged them alphabetically by the 
country of their origin. With the addi- 
tional list of suggested reading, this 
anthology will serve as an excellent in- 
troduction to further reading and an 
appreciation of the privilege of being an 
American. 


Coombs, Charles. Skyrocketing into the 
Unknown. 1954. 256p. Illus. Morrow, $4. 
629.14353 


This survey of American rocket and 
jet aviation is a history of one of the 
most exciting periods in airplane re- 
search, giving a vivid picture of the test 
pilot in action, the operation of jet and 
rocket-powered aircraft, the records 
already established, and the still un- 
solved problems of supersonic flight. 
Attractive in format and typeset and 
lavishly illustrated with photographs. 


De Leeuw, Adele Louise. The Barred 
Road. 1954. 247p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


“Sue Trowbridge is deeply troubled 
by the racial bigotry she sees with refer- 
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ence to her Negro classmates by teachers 
and students alike and also in her own 
home when a Negro family moves next 
door.” Library Journal. The author suc- 
ceeds in presenting a social problem 
thoughtfully and an exciting, dramatic, 
first-rate story with a real and likable 
young reformer. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Singing among 
Strangers. 1954. 213p. Illus. Lippincott, 
$3. 

A novel for girls which tells the story 
of a Latvian family through the years 
of the war and exile to the time when 
they find a new home in the New World. 
“Despite the problems in the book, 
there are warmth and hope, courage and 
strength, and the quiet happiness of 
people who have kept not only their 
lives but their self-respect. Many Lat- 
vian customs are described and _ folk 
songs and stories given.” Frances L. 
Spain in Saturday Review. 


Hylander, Clarence J. Animals in Armor. 
1954, 203p. Illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
598.1 


“Takes up crocodiles, turtles, tor- 
toises, lizards and snakes. In foreword 
and afterword, he gives general facts 
and recommends further reading. There 
is an index with scientific names, and 
there are many clear and handsome pho- 
tographs. This is for ages over 12.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Komroff, Manuel. Napoleon. 1954. 189p. 
Messner, $2.75. 921 

“Makes substantial supplementary 
reading for teen-age students and an 
adventurous account for anyone.” Horn 
Book. 


Landis, Paul Henry. Your Dating Days; 
looking forward to happy marriage. 1954. 
155p. Whittlesey, $2.50. 301.42 


“A book more exactly described by 
subtitle, for its emphasis is on under- 
standing modern family life, choosing a 
compatible partner and developing per- 
sonal attitudes that will lead to success- 
ful and happy marriage . . . Not distinc- 
tive in content or presentation, but a 
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sound, practical, readable discussion 
adapted for the upper teen-ager from 
the authors textbook, Your Marriage 
and Family Living.” Booklist. 


McGraw, William Corbin. High Road 
Home. 1954. 250p. Coward, $2.75. 


“When French-born Nico runs away 
and travels across the United States in 
search of his father, he discovers that 
America is a composite of good and bad, 
beautiful and ugly, as is his beloved 
France. A well-paced plot written in a 
sensitive, literate fashion.” Quarterly 
Bulletin, Michigan State Library. Junior 
and senior high school. 


Levinger, Elma E. Leonardo da Vinci. 
1954. 192p. Illus. Messner, $3. 921 


This excellent biography supplements 
the Ripley Leonardo da Vinci because 
of its emphasis on the master painter’s 
experiments and inventions in the fields 
of science, engineering, and mechanics. 


Malvern, Gladys. The Foreigner. 1954. 
214p. Longmans, $2.75. 

“Sensitive and compelling retelling of 
the Ruth and Naomi story and how the 
gently reared Ruth faces being a ‘for- 
eigner in a strange land. This well- 
written story will be popular with teen- 
age girls.” Quarterly Bulletin, Michigan 
State Library. 


Pinkerton, Kathrene Sutherland (Gedney). 
Peddler’s Crew. 243p. Harcourt, $3. 
“Royal Browne, a 17-year-old, helps 
her father and younger brother operate 
a floating store serving the people of the 
inner waters of British Columbia. She 
faces the decision of going back to the 
stage that her actor-father had left or 
making her place in this beautiful but 
stern country with Eric who believed in 
it.” Helen Bickel, Madison Schools. Un- 
usual subject matter, told out of the 
author’s personal experiences, with fine 
family and adolescent relationships. 
Pollack, Philip. Careers and Opportu- 
nities in Science. 1954. 252p. Dutton, 
$3.75. 506.9 


“Up-to-date information about occu- 
pations in the field of science is given 
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in this book, a revision of the author’s 
Careers in Science, published in 1945. 
Mr. Pollack gives excellent chapters on 
work in related fields, such as agriculture, 
medicine, atomic research, etc. He em- 
phasizes the possibilities of government 
service in science. Data on current sal- 
aries and courses and_ training in 
approved schools and universities are 
given in the appendices. Useful for voca- 
tional guidance work.” Gladys Lively, 
East High School, Madison. Senior high. 


Ross, Frank. Young People’s Book of 
Jet Propulsion. 1954. 192p. Lothrop, 
$2.75 629.14353 


This new edition of a 1948 basic title 
contains sixty pages on foreign jets— 
British, German, Canadian, Swedish, 
French, and_Italian—graphically  illus- 
trated by photographs and revised by the 
addition of text on newer American 
planes and deletions of obsolete models. 


Scott, Judith Unger. Cues for Careers. 
1954. 25lp. Macrae, $2.75. 371.425 


These are enthusiastic, informed dis- 
cussions of opportunities in and qualifi- 
cations for the training required in 20 
careers for girls, including the newer 
ones. “Wide general coverage, good 
sense and sound attitudes underneath a 
sprightly informal style . . . make this a 
readable and valuable book for voca- 
tional exploration and_ background.” 
Booklist. Grades 7-9. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Eagle of the 
Ninth. 1954. 256p. Illus. Oxford, $2.75. 


In this story of a young Roman cen- 
turion, Marcus Aquila, the details of life 
in a Roman garrison in ancient Britain 
and the more primitive camps of the 
ancient Britons are credibly and excit- 
ingly drawn. Although Marcus’ military 
career is ended when he receives a 
crippling wound in his first battle, he 
achieves his second ambition and both 
restores the eagle, the bronze standard 
of the lost Ninth, and clears his father’s 
name. An exceptionally fine historical 
novel for the 12- to 16-year-olds—boys 
and girls. 
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Terry, Walter. Star Performance; the 
story of the world’s great ballerinas. 
1954. 224p. Illus. Doubleday, $2.95. 
927.933 
The reader, interested in ballet, will 
find that this book, written by a recog- 
nized dance critic, not only tells the 
stories of the world’s great ballerinas but, 
because of the chronological arrange- 
ment, provides a history of the baller- 
ina’s art and a picture of the glamour 
and artistry of the ballet. Junior and 
senior high school girls. 


Wagner, Glenn A. Hobbycraft for Every- 
body. 1954. 96p. Illus. Dodd, $2.95. 680 

This covers many photographically 
illustrated projects in woodwork, leather- 
craft, radio, metalwork, using many 
materials commonly found around the 
house. For the more advanced hobbyists. 


Editions 


Children’s Illustrated Classics. Dutton. 
Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge. Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking-Glass. $2.95. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia. The Brownies 
and Other Stories. $1.95. 


Professional Books 


Rollins, Charlemae. The Magic World 
of Books. 1954. 40p. Illus. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 50¢. 

A well known children’s librarian has 
written this Junior Life Adjustment 
pamphlet to encourage children to want 
to read, to help in their selection of the 
books which appeal to their interests, 
and to show how reading can lead to 
many fascinating activities and hobbies. 
Specific titles are cited as illustrations, 
and there is a list of good books to read. 


Series 


The First Books. 1954. Watts, $1.75 each. 


Bendick, Jeanne. The First Book -of 
Supermarkets. 658.842 

Explanation of the operation of a 
supermarket, with a brief sketch of 
supermarket history. 
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Dickinson, Alice. The First Book of Pre- 
historic Animals. 560 


This will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the reader interested in the 
way prehistoric animals evolved and 
lived, and in the way which scientists 
have reconstructed the past. 


Epstein, Sam. First Book of Hawaii. 
919.69 
A simply written and lively account of 
the islands—their history, legends, cus- 
toms, and agriculture, copiously illus- 
trated with maps and drawings. 


———. First Book of Words. 400 

“An excellent first text on the origins 
of speech and writing and the fascinat- 
ing ways they have changed through 
the ages.” Kirkus. 


Hoke, Helen. The First Book of Dolls. 
649.55 


This book about dolls is for children, 
not collectors, and describes dolls of 


many places, kinds, and times, doll 
houses and paper dolls. 

Cavalcade Books. 1954. Doubleday, 
$2.50 each. 


This series is planned so that each 
volume will portray the colorful people 
or outstanding events in some particular 
century. “The stories are mostly by 
authors not unknown to the best-seller 
lists which will doubtless please teen- 
agers already sampling adult book- 
shelves. The quality just about parallels 
the average historical novel for any age.” 
Ellen Lewis Buell in New York Times 
Book Review. The following annotations 
are excerpted from her reviews. 


Brick, John. Eagle of the Niagra: the 
story of David Harper and his Indian 
captivity. 

“Captured by Joseph Brant, young 
Harper, a Continental soldier in upstate 
New York, comes to admire his captor 
and to understand the Indians’ loyalty 
to the Crown . . . This is a thoughtful 
story but aside from its presentation of 
the Indian tragedy, never deeply stir- 
ring. 
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Catton, Bruce. Banners at Shenandoah. 


“This, the best of the group, is about 
a skinny runt who runs away to join the 
Second Michigan Cavalry, becomes 
Sheridan’s flag bearer and rides at 
Booneville, Missionary Ridge and Cedar 
Creek . . . In the first person, the narra- 
tive combines a wry, dry humor with a 
boyish quality, which makes the whole 
extraordinarily moving.” 


Llewellyn, Richard. The Witch of Mer- 
thyn: a tale of smuggling in the time of 
the scarlet capes and the red tricorne. 

. “The principals are familiar: a 
mysterious, masterful hero from America 
and a spirited, aristocratic miss caught 
up in a dazzling, complicated plot, but 
Mr. Llewellyn writes with such buoyant 
pleasure of his country and its people 
that one is quite ready to accept the 
romantic conventions.” 


Slaughter, Frank G. Apalachee Gold: the 
fabulous adventures of Cabeza de Vaca. 


The book “retraces the tortuous trail 
of that early sixteenth century Spaniard 
and his companions who wandered from 
Florida almost to the Pacific. Mr. 
Slaughter bases his fictionized narrative 
on Cabeza de Vaca’s own record, and if 
neither his structure nor his style is bril- 
liant, he provides solid reading for those 
who like to imagine this country as the 
first white man saw it.” 


Stong, Phil. Mississippi Pilot: with Mark 
Twain on the great river. 


“Bob Rowley, a young man from 
Hannibal, Missouri, signs on the Robert 
B. Kent as Samuel Clemens’ cub pilot in 
the tense year of 1859 . . . Despite col- 
orful details of region and period, the 
story lacks the spontaneity of the author’s 
books for younger boys.” 


Landmark Books. 1954. Random, $1.50 
each. 


Hill, Ralph Nading. Robert Fulton and 
the Steamboat. 921 


Kelly, Regina (Zimmerman). Lincoln and 
Douglas: the years of decision. 923.173 
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Lamb, Harold. Genghis Khan. 921 
McNeer, May. War Chief of the Semi- 


noles. 970.1 
Mayer, Jane. Dolly Madison. 921 
Reynolds, Quentin. The F.B.I. 351.74 


Scherman, Katharine. The Slave Who 
Freed Haiti: the story of Toussaint Lou- 
verture. 921 


Before we close the books on the 1954 
publications, the following titles should 
be brought to your attention, even with- 
out annotations. 


For Younger Children 
Bianco, Pamela. The Valentine Party. 
28p. Illus. Lippincott, $2. 

Black, Irma (Simonton). Pete, the Para- 
keet. 97p. Illus. Holiday, $2.50. 

Brown, Paul. Sparkie and Puff Ball. 31p. 
Illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
Carden, Priscilla. Aldo’s 
Illus. Farrar, $2.75. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Sod House. 
1954. 64p. Illus. Macmillan, $2. 
Coleman, Satis Narrona. Another Danc- 
ing Time. 32p. Illus. Day, $2.75, 372.21 
Duryea, Elizabeth. The Long Christmas 
Eve. 44p. Illus. Houghton, $2. 

Gay, Zhenya. Wonderful Things. 62p. 
Illus. Viking, $2.50. 

Krauss, Ruth. I'll Be You and You Be 
Me. 34p. Illus. Harper, library edition, 
$2.25. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense Songs. Illus. 
Warne, $3. 827.8 
Mason, Miriam Evangeline. Sugarbush 
Family. 138p. Illus. Macmillan, $2. 
Petersham, Maud (Fuller). Off to “Bed. 
28p. Illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Schlein, Miriam. How Do You Travel? 
24p. Illus. Abingdon, $1.50. 

Sears, Paul McCutcheon. Tree Frog. 45p. 
Illus. Holiday, $2. 597.8 


Slobodkin, Louis. Mr. Petersand’s Cats 
and Kittens. 63p. Illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 
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Tower. 63p. 


Steiner, Charlotte. Kiki Loves Music. 
28p. Illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


Ylla. Two Little Bears. 32p. Illus. Har- 
per, bds., $2.50; library edition, $3. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bailey, Bernadine. Picture Book of 
Kansas. 28p. Illus. Whitman, $1.25. 
978.1 


Picture Book of Louisiana. 28p. 


Illus. Whitman, $1.25. 976.3 
—-——. Picture Book of Oregon. 28p. 
Illus. Whitman, $1.25. 979.5 


Brown, Gladys Everets. Tico Bravo, 
shark hunter. 132p. Illus. Little, $2.50. 


Burns, William Aloysius. Horses and 
Their Ancestors. 62p. Illus. Whittlesey 
House, $2.75. 636.1 


Epstein, Samuel. The Real Book About 
the Sea. 223p. Illus. Garden City, $1.50. 


Franchiotti, Margherita. A Bow in the 
Cloud. 226p. Illus. Oxford, $2.75. 


Freeman, Ira Maximilian. All About the 
Wonders of Chemistry. 148p. Illus. 
Random House, $1.95. 540 


Gossett, Margaret. Real Book of Jokes. 
220p. Illus. Garden City Books, $1.50. 
808.87 


Hoke, Helen, comp. Jokes, Jokes, Jokes. 
242p. Illus. Watts, $3. 808.87 


Jauss, Anne Marie. Legends of Saints 
and Beasts. 48p. Illus. Aladdin, $2.50. 
920 


Jupo, Frank. Nothing To Eat—But Food. 
46p. Illus. Aladdin Books, bds., $2. 641 


Kohler, Julilly H. Friend to All. 214p. 
Illus. Aladdin, $2.75. 


Lansing, Elisabeth. Lulu’s Window. 
148p. Illus. Crowell, $2.50. 
Lewiton, Mina. Rachel. 185p. Illus. 


Watts, $2.50. 


Lindgren, Astrid (Ericsson). Bill Bergson 
Lives Dangerously. 214p. Illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 


McSwigan, Marie. All Aboard for Free- 
dom. 249p. Illus. Dutton, $3. 
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Moore, Alma Chesnut. The Friendly 
Forests. 96p. Illus. Viking, $2.50. 582 
Reiss, Malcolm. China Boat Boy. 157p. 
Illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 

Rounds, Glen. Whitey Takes a Trip. 87p. 
Illus. Holiday, $2. 

Seymour, Alta Halverson. Kaatje and the 
Christmas Compass. 127p. Illus. Follett, 
bds., $2.50. 

Streatfeild, Noel. Family Shoes. 247p. 
Random, $2.75. 

Taylor, Alice. South Africa. 26p. Illus. 
Holiday, bds., $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 968 
Taylor, Sydney. More All-of-a-Kind 
Family. 159p. Illus. Follett, bds., $2.95. 
Todd, Mary Fidelis. The Juggler of 
Notre Dame. 38p. Illus. Whittlesey, $2. 


For Young People 


Caudill, Rebecca. House of the Fifers. 
184p. Longmans, $2.75. 


Clarke, Arthur Charles. Going into 
Space. 117p. Illus. Harper, $2.50. 
629.14353 


Davis, Lavinia (Riker). Hearts in Trim. 
216p. Doubleday, $2.75. 

De La Torre, Lillian. White Rose of 
Stuart. 214p. Illus. Nelson, $2.50. 921 
Du Soe, Robert C. Detached Command. 
206p. Illus. Longmans, $2.75. 

Farley, Walter. Black Stallion’s Sulky 
Colt. 248p. Random House, $2. 
U.S.A. 136p. 
919.69 


Edelman, Lily. Hawaii, 
Illus. Nelson, $2.50. 
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Gaer, Joseph. Adventures of Rama. 210p. 
Illus. Little, $3. 891.2 


Heinlein, Robert Anson. Star Beast. 282p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


Hyde, Margaret Oldroyd. Driving Today 
and Tomorrow. 143p. Illus. Whittlesey, 
$2.50. 629.28 


Leonard, Burgess. The Rookie Fights 
Back. 192p. Lippincott, $2.50. 

Lingg, Ann M. John Philip Sousa. 250p. 
Holt, $3. 921 
Machetanz, Sara. Where Else But 
Alaska? 214p. Illus. Scribner, $3. 917.98 
Mandigo, Pauline E. Jean Reade in 
Public Relations. 248p. Dodd, $2.50. 
Merrell, Leigh. Tenoch. 191lp. Nelson, 
$2.50. 


Morgan, Alfred Powell. The Boy’s First 
Book of Radio and Electronics. 229p. 


Illus. Scribner, $2.75. 621.34 
Nolan, Jeannette (Covert). George 
Rogers Clark. 190p. Illus. Messner, $3. 

921 


Pei, Mario Andrew. All About Language. 
186p. Lippincott, $2.75. 400 


Ross, Frank Xavier. Radar and Other 
Electronic Inventions. 244p. Illus. Loth- 


rop, $3. 621.38 
Schoor, Gene. Jack Dempsey Story. 
186p. Illus. Messner, $2.75. 921 


Stolz, Mary (Slattery). Pray Love, Re- 
member. 345p. Harper, $2.75. 


Wibberley, Leonard. Deadmen’s Cave. 
234p. Illus. Ariel Books, $2.95. 
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